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Shall The People Govern? 


EFFECTIVE PROTECTION FROM GANGSTERS AND CROOKS NECESSARY 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered over the radio and television, Washington, D. C., August 6, 1959 


Y FELLOW AMERICANS: I want to discuss with 
you tonight an issue of great importance to every 


man, woman and child in this nation. It is above 
any partisan political consideration. It affects every American, 


regardless of occupation, regardless of political affiliation. 

I speak of labor reform legislation. 

In these few minutes I hope to place before you some 
salient facts affecting this matter so that all of us may more 
fully understand what is at stake. 

This nation needs a law to meet the kind of racketeering, 
corruption and abuses of power disclosed in many instances 
by the Senate investigating committee headed by Senator 
McClellan. For two years, | have advocated such a law. 

For many months, newspapers have carried extensive ac- 
ounts of racketeering and corruption in labor-management 
matters. Many of you have actually witnessed disclosures of 
this corruption on television in your own homes. It is a na- 
tional disgrace. 

The legislation we need has nothing to do with wages, or 
strikes, or problems we normally face when employers and 
employes disagree. 

Nor am I talking of any new approach to collective bar- 
gaining. Nor about any new labor-management philosophy. 

| am talking about a reform law—a law to protect the 
American people from the gangsters, racketeers, and other 
corrupt elements who have invaded the labor-management 
held 

You know, a great deal is being said and written about 
his subject. We hear one bill called a “weak” bill, another, 

strong” bill, and so on. The American people are not inter- 
sted in adjectives, or in labels. They are interested in a law 
which will eliminate the abuses. 

| want only effective protection from gangsters and crooks 


the people of America—for the men and women who 


ibor with their hands, their minds, their energies, to make 
America a better place for themselves and for their children. 
We all know that only a relatively small minority of in- 


dividuals among unions and employers are involved in corrupt 
activities. We know that the vast numbers of employers and 
union officials are honest, and deplore corruption as much as 
you and I deplore it. 

But any corrupt minority is too large. 

The damage that such a minority does to working men 
and women and to the American public cannot be tolerated. 

After all, employers and unions operate in this field under 
the sanction and protection of Federal law. The people very 
properly look to their Government to pass effective laws 
to stop abuses. 

To date, legislation to correct these deplorable conditions 
has not been enacted. Meanwhile the evidence of abuses has 
continued to mount before Congressional committees. 

Chief among the abuses from which Americans need pro- 
tection are the oppressive practices of coercion. 

Take a company in the average American town—your town. 
A union official comes in to the office, presents the company 
with a proposed labor contract, and demands that the company 
either sign or be picketed. The company refuses, because its 
employes don’t want to join that union. 

And remember, the law definitely gives employes the right 
to have or not to have a union—clearly a basic American 
right of choice. 

Now what happens? The union official carries out the 
threat and puts a picket line outside the plant, to drive away 
customers, to cut off deliveries. In short, to force the employes 
into a union they do not want. This is one example of what 
has been called blackmail picketing. It is unfair and unjust. 
This could force the company out of business and result in 
the loss of all the jobs in the plant. 

I want that sort of thing stopped, so does America. 

Take another company—let us say a furniture manufacturer. 
The employes vote against joining a particular union. Instead 
of picketing the furniture plant itself unscrupulous organizing 
officials in this case use another scheme. They picket the stores 
which sell the furniture this plant manufactures. The purpose 
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GEORGE MEANY 


is to prevent those stores from handling that furniture. 

How can anyone justify this kind of pressure against stores 
which are not involved in any dispute? They are innocent 
bystanders. This kind of action is designed to make the stores 
bring pressure on the furniture plant and its employes—to 
force those employes into a union they do not want. This is 
an example of a “secondary boycott.” 

I want that sort of thing stopped, so does America. 

The blackmail picket line and the secondary boycott cannot 
possibly help the working men and women of America. 

Another important problem is that of the so-called “no 
man’s land.” Under existing law, the states have practically 
no authority over labor cases, according to Supreme Court 
decisions. 

Here is a typical example of what can happen in this 
situation. A labor dispute occurs at a small plant. The union, 
or the employer, goes to the Federal Labor Board. The board 
says the case is too small for Federal action, because it has 
only a small effect on interstate commerce. Then, the union, 
or the employer, goes to state officials, but they can’t do any- 
thing because the states have no authority. 

That leaves the worker and his employer in this “no man’s 
iand”—cut off from Federal or state help. “ 

What is the result? The disputing parties have no recourse 
to law. So, all too often, the dispute is “settled’"—if we can 
use such a word—by force, a test of strength between them, 
with damage to one or both and to the community. 

I want the “no man’s land” abolished, because I believe that 
small unions and small business men have rights, just as 
everyone else. 

I want to give the states authority to deal with cases the 
Federal board cannot and should not handle and, by all means, 
we must not bring every case to the Federal level, as some have 
proposed. 

In this kind of situation the states can act more promptly 
and more effectively than can the Federal Government. 

Now any reform bill worthy of the name must also protect 
the individual rights of union members, within their unions. 
It must assure them of fair elections. It must assure them 
of honest handling of their money—money made up by dues 
often collected under auspices of Federal law. 

It must also give to the Government effective authority to 
investigate and enforce these provisions. Unless it does these 
things, and deals effectively with the problems of coercive 
picketing, boycotting and the “no man’s land,” it is not a 
reform bill at all. 

Now let us examine what Congress has done so far this 
year. Has its action measured up to the minimum requirements 
[ have outlined to protect the American people? I regret to 
say that, as yet, the answer is no—definitely no. 
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The bill which passed the Senate in April is not effective 
It does not deal with or curb the picketing or boycotting 
practices I have described. And while it purports to deal 
with the “no man’s land,” it gives no real relief. 

In the House of Representatives the Labor Committee bill 
is even less effective than the Senate bill. It, too, fails to deal 
with picketing and boycotting practices I have described. 

Its provisions relating to the “no man’s land” go precisely in 
the wrong direction. And it actually exempts about 70 per 
cent of all unions from reporting on their finances. It even 
removes criminal penalties against those who violate the rights 
of union members. 

Neither the Senate bill nor the House committee bill will 
really curb the abuses the American pcople want to see 
corrected. 

However, Congress need not limit itself to such a choice 

The Administration bill is still before the Congress. There 
is also before the House a bipartisan bill jointly sponsored by 
two members of the House Labor Committee—Mr. Landrum 
of Georgia, a Democrat, and Mr. Griffin of Michigan, a Re 
publican. The Landrum-Griffin bill is a good start toward 
real labor reform bill, containing many of the corrective pro 
visions I have urged. 

Again I emphasize: labor reform is not a partisan matter 
Further, I don’t come before you in any partisan sense. I am 
not a candidate for office. 

In this, or in any other issues, 1 do not seek the support of 
any special interests. I am only trying to make sure that 
American workers and the public get the kind of protection 
that Americans deserve. 

Nearly one hundred years ago Abraham Lincoln in his mem 
orable address spoke of the sacrifices made so that in his words 
“Government of the people, by the people, for the pcople shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

That was the question he posed to our nation in his gen 
eration. 

In our lives and actions, the people of America, in privat 
and public sectors, daily face millions of choices with this 
continuing question always in the background 

As the Congress prepares to vote on labor reform, this great 
question is still as always with us. In the basic sense, the 
issue is: shall the people govern? If they do not, crooks and 
racketeers could prevail. 

This business of Government, including this question of 
labor reform, is your business. It is every citizen's business. 

Americans want reform legislation which will be truly 
effective. It is my earnest hope that Congress will be fully 
responsive to an overwhelming national demand. 

Thank you and good night. 


Labor-Management Reform Legislation 


LABOR’S POSITION 
By GEORGE MEANY, President of AFL-CIO 
Delivered over the National Broadcasting Company radio network, Washington, D. C., August 6, 1959 


HIS IS A CRITICAL moment in the legislative history 
of American labor. Congress is in the process of enacting 
what is described as labor reform legislation. The Senate 
already has passed a bill on this subject which the trade union 
movement considers detrimental to the future of American 
labor. Now the House of Representatives is about to consider 
several bills on this subject namely, the Elliott Bill, reported 
by the House Committee on Education and Labor—the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Bil! which has the support of a coalition of Re- 


publican and southern Democratic members and the Shelley 
bill which has the support of the AFL-CIO. 

Whatever legislation is finally enacted on this subject will 
undoubtedly affect labor-management relations for years to 
come. Beyond that if the final measure enacted places the 
trade union movement in the legalistic strait jacket thar 
some of labor's enemies so ardently desire, there is a grave 
possibility that the nation’s economy might be adversels 


affected 
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Let me say as emphatically as I can that the AFL-CIO is 
in complete accord with the great majority of the American 
people in favor of legislation that will help get the crooks 
without harassing and impeding the forward progress of 
egitimate and decent labor unions 

Untortunately, there are forces at work whose only real 
purpose is to hamper and, if possible, to destroy the effective- 
ness of legitimate trade unions. They consider the exposure 
t corrupt leadership in a small minority of unions as. too 
good an opportunity to be missed in order to fasten restrictive 

sislatuion On the entire movement 

Under the guise of legislation against corruption, they want 
oO tie up legitimate union activities with legal knots—thus 
making it difficult, if mot impossible, for the trade union 
movement to carry on its work for economic and social 


As part of their anti-labor strategy these people are de- 
iberately circulating rumors to the effect that labor is not 
really opposed to this bill or that bill or that labor wants no 
legislation at all or that labor as represented by the AFL-CIO 
is not really concerned with the problem of corruption. 

These rumors are all false and can be proved by a quick 
look at the record of the AFL-CIO on this subject. 

On February 9, 1955, almost 5 years ago, the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions reached agreement on a set of principles under which 
he two national trade union centers would merge into one 
organization. Among the principles adopted was the following, 
ind I quote 

The merged Federation shall constitutionally affirm its 
determination to protect the American trade union move- 
ment from any and all corrupt influences.” 

On December 5, 1955, the AFL-CIO at its first convention, 
wrote this principle into its Constitution and provided the 
means for its implementation 

In the summer of 1956, many months before the Mc- 
Clellan Committee came into existence, the AFL-CIO proposed 

the platform committees of both major party conventions 
they pledge their party to the enactment of public re- 
orting and disclosure laws to guard against abuses and cor- 
iption in the administration of health and welfare funds 
held in trust for the benefit of union members. Such a law has 


since been enacted 


Less than a year later, following the early hearings of the 
McClellan Committee, the AFL-CIO urged extension of the 
ime legal safeguards for all union funds. We testified before 


he House and Senate Labor Committees in favor of the en- 
rment of legislation—strong and enforceable legislation— 
o prevent union officials from stealing the dues money of their 
members or commstting other flagrant abuses. 
In 1957, through the authority and directives contained in 
ve AFL-CIO Constitution, the Executive Council drew up a 
mprehensive set of Codes of Ethical Practices for trade 
nions and trade union officials and presented them to our 


convention in December 1957, where they were made part of 
the basic law of the Federation. 

Was the AFL-CIO content with mere statements and consti- 
tutional declarations against corruption in the labor move- 
ment? Or did it take action to give life and meaning to its 
declared principles on this subject? The answer to these ques 

ns is crystal clear 

At the same convention of December 1957, at which it 


idopted its Ethical Practices € odes, the AFL-CIO upon the 
recommendation of its Executive Council, and under its demo- 
yelled three of its unions as being under 


wo-thirds roll-call vote required by the Constitution. Among 
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the unions expelled was the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, the largest union in the Federation. The combined 
membership of the three unions expelled represented more 
than 10% of our entire membership. 

Shortly thereafter, in March of 1958, the AFL-CIO recog- 
nized that there was still a problem to be met—the problem 
of protecting the membership of expelled unions as well as 
protecting the general public from the consequences of cor- 
rupt practices on the part of those unions. 

At this juncture, the AFL-CIO publicly advocated the pas- 
sage of labor reform legislation by Congress—legislation to 
protect the funds of union members—legislation to safeguard 
the rights of union members—legislation to help the govern- 
ment get rid of crooks operating in the labor-management 
field. 

This was a truly significant action. Here was a group of 
private citizens saying to government: “We will assist you 
in writing legislation to regulate and govern certain of our 
actions.” Where else in American life is there a parallel? What 
business organization has ever done such a thing? And the 
record shows incidentally that business is not immune to sin 
nor free of racketeering elements. 

The AFL-CIO at that time made one reservation: that we 
would not support or accept any legislation, under the guise 
of reform legislation, that would restrict and punish honest 
trade unions. That reservation still stands. 

Let us see how the pending bills measure up to this test. 

The Elliott Bill contains provisions that safeguard the funds 
of union members, that protect union members against abuses 
and that provide criminal penalties for a variety of intolerable 
racketeering practices. We are 100 per cent in favor of these 
provisions. 

But the Elliott Bill also contains other provisions. It would 
place the officers of 65,000 local unions in jeopardy of being 
found in violation of a federal criminal statute in discharging 
their normal duties. It would prohibit honorable organiza- 
tional practices and procedures upon which labor has built 
its present day structure. It would expose unions to the danger 
of endless litigation not over real issues but at the whim of 
one or two individual’, who might be subsidized by hostile 
employers or by Communists to undertake such harassment. 
It would make it extremely difficult for the average union to 
conduct its normal business in a straightforward, effective 
way. Because of these provisions, we must oppose and we 
do oppose the Elliott Bill. 

Now let’s see how the Landrum-Griffin Bill measures up. 
It also contains a number of anti-racketeering provisions 
which are similar to those in the Elliott Bill. Again the AFL- 
CIO is 100% in favor. 

But the Landrum-Griffin Bill goes a lot further than the 
Elliott Bill in penalizing legitimate practices of legitimate 
unions. It would subject a union presiding officer to a two- 
year jail sentence merely for blocking a disorderly person from 
disrupting a meeting. It would require even the smallest local 
unions, without paid officers, to file a burdensome amount 
of red-tape reports. It would force union members against 
their will and against their basic principles to handle “struck” 
goods. It would prohibit any union from advertising to the 
public that an employer is unfair to labor, pays sub-standard 
wages or operates a sweatshop, despite Supreme Court deci- 
sions that have held a union has not only a right but a duty 
to speak out against such abuses. It would make it virtually 
impossible for the average, decent union to function 
effectively. 

For these reasons the AFL-CIO strongly opposes the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill. 

Finally, we come to the Shelley Bill. It contains provisions 
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RICHARD M. NIXON 


against thievery and racketeering which are even stronger 
than those in the Elliott Bill or the Landrum-Griffin Bill. 

Unlike those bills, the Shelley Bill would also require full 
reporting from business firms of expenditures for union- 
busting activities and the hiring of labor spies. 

But it does not contain any provisions which would restrict, 
harass or punish the legitimate activities of honest and decent 
unions. In other words, the Shelley Bill is aimed at getting 
rid of crooks, instead of getting rid of unions. For those 
reasons we support it fully and we hope that the House of 
Representatives will adopt it. 

We in the AFL-CIO recognize that the worst enemies of 
labor are those few crooked union officials who have be- 
trayed their trust and sold out their members and made 
alliances with the underworld. 

Because of the excesses they have committed and gotten 
away with, pressure has been built up for legislation that 
would victimize all unions, the great majority of good ones 
along with the few that have been corrupted. 

Basically, the cure for this problem is better law enforce- 
ment. If the present laws on the statute books of our states 
against theft, corruption and racketeering had been properly 
enforced, there would be no need for new Federal law. 
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One thing is certain—new legislation should be aimed at 
the crooks, not at the decent, law-abiding unions and their 
decent, law-abiding members. 

The Elliott Bill fails to meet this test. It places unfair 
burdens on legitimate unions. The Landrum-Griffin bill is 
much worse. It is a blunderbuss that would inflict grievous 
harm on all unions. It is supported by the very elements in 
Congress which have consistently through the years voted 
for the program of big business and against every progressive 
measure that would benefit all the American people. 

That leaves the Shelley Bill. We sincerely believe it will do 
the job of getting rid of the crooks who have wormed their 
way into a few unions. We believe it will do an effective job 
of preventing unholy alliances between dishonest unions and 
dishonest employers. We are convinced that it will not inter 
fere unnecessarily in legitimate labor-management activities 
The Shelley Bill is anti-racketeer, not anti-labor. 

These are the objectives that the AFL-CIO seeks in labor 
reform legislation. We urge Congress to keep its sights on 
these objectives. If you want to stop corruption and not harm 
legitimate unions, we hope you will let your Congressman 
know immediately that you favor the Shelley Bill. 


What Freedom Means To Us 


AMERICAN PEOPLE ARE PEACE-LOVING PEOPLE 
By RICHARD M. NIXON, Vice President of the United States 


Delivered on the occasion of the opening of The American National Exhibition in Moscow, 


Sokolniki Park, Moscow, U.SS.R., July 24, 1959 


AM HONORED on behalf of President Eisenhower to 

open this American Exhibition in Moscow. Mrs. Nixon 

and I were among the many thousands of Americans who 
were privileged to visit the splendid Soviet Exhibition in New 
York, and we want to take this opportunity to congratulate 
the people of the U.SS.R. for the great achievements and 
progress so magnificently portrayed by your Exhibition. 

We, in turn, hope that many thousands of Soviet citizens 
will take advantage of this opportunity to learn about life in 
the United States by visiting our Exhibition. 

Of course, we both realize that no exhibition can portray 
a complete picture of all aspects of life in great nations lik« 
the U.S.S.R. and the United States. 

Among the questions which some might raise with regard 
to our Exhibition are these: To what extent does this Exhi- 
bition accurately present life in the United States as it really 
is? Can only the wealthy people afford the things exhibited 
here? What about the inequality, the injustice, the other 
weaknesses which are supposed to be inevitable in a Capitalist 
society? 

As Mr. Khrushchev often says: “You can’t leave a word out 
of a song.” Consequently, in the limited time I have, I would 
like to try to answer some of these questions so that you may 
get an accurate picture of what America is really like. 

Let us start with some of the things in this Exhibit. You will 
see a house, a car, a television set—each the newest and most 
modern of its type we can produce. But can only the rich in 
the United States afford such things? If this were the case 
we would have to include in our definition of rich the millions 
of America’s wage earners. 

Let us take, for example, our 16 million factory workers 
The average weekly wage of a factory worker in America is 
$90.54. With this income he can buy and afford to own a 
house, a television set, and a car in the price range of those 
you will see in this Exhibit. What is more, the great majority 


of American wage earners have done exactly that. 

Putting it another way, there are 44 million families in the 
United States. Twenty-five million of these families live in 
houses or apartments that have as much or more floor space 
than the one you see in this Exhibit. Thirty-one million fam- 
ilies own their own homes and the land on which they are 
built. America’s 44 million families own a total of 56 mil 
lion cars, 50 million television sets and 143 million radio sets 
And they buy an average of 9 dresses and suits and 14 pairs of 
shoes per family per year. 

Why do I cite these figures? Not because they indicate that 
the American people have more automobiles, TV sets, or 
houses than the people of the U.S.S.R. 

In fairness we must recognize that our country industrialized 
sooner than the Soviet Union. And Americans are happy to 
note that Mr. Khrushchev has set a goal for the Soviet econ 
omy of catching up in the production of consumer goods. 

We welcome this kind of competition because when we 
engage in it, no one loses—everyone wins as the living stand 
ards of people throughout the world are raised to higher levels. 
It also should be pointed out that while we may be ahead of 
you as far as these items are concerned, you are ahead of us 
in other fields—for example, in the size of the rockets you 
have developed for the exploration of outer space. 

But what these statistics do dramatically demonstrate is this 
That the United States, the world’s largest capitalist country, 
has from the standpoint of distribution of wealth come closest 
to the ideal of prosperity for all in a classless society. 

As our revered Abraham Lincoln said “. ..We do not propos« 
any war upon capital; we do wish to allow the humblest man 
an equal chance to get rich with everybody else.” 

The 67 sillion American wage earners are not the down 
trodden masses depicted by the critics of capitalism in the 
latter part of the 19th and early part of the 20th Centuries 
They hold their heads high as they proudly enjoy the highest 
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lard of living of any people in the world’s history. 


Fhe caricature of capitalism as a predatory, monopolist 
lominated society, is as hopelessly out of date, as far as the 
United States is concerned, as a wooden plow. 


ran 


Chis does not mean that we have solved all of our problems. 
Many of you have heard about the problem of unemployment 
in the United States. Whar is not so well known is that the 
verage period that these unemployed were out of work even 
luring our recent recession was less than three months. And 
luring that period the unemployed had an average income 
from unemployment insurance funds of $131.49 per month. 
The day has passed in the United States when the unemployed 
were left to shift for themselves. 

The same can be said for the aged, the sick, and others who 
re unable to earn enough to provide an adequate standard of 
living. An expanded program of Social Security combined with 
other government and private programs provides aid and 
assistance for those who are unable to care for themselves. For 
example, the average retired couple on Social Security in the 
United States receives an income of $116 per month apart 
from the additional amounts they receive from private pen 
sions and savings accounts 

What about the strikes which take place in our economy, 
the latest example of which is the steel strike which is going 
m? The answer is that here we have a firsthand example of 
how a free economy works. The workers right to join with 
other woikers in a union and to bargain collectively with 
management is recognized and protected by law. No man or 
woman in the United States can be forced to work for wages 
he considers to be inadequate or under conditions he believes 
ire unsatisfactory. 

Another problem which causes us concern is that of racial 
discrimination in our country. We are making great progress 
in solving this problem but we shall never be satisfied until 
we make the American ideal of equality of opportunity a 
reality for every citizen regardless of his race, creed or color. 

We have other problems in our society but we are con- 
fident that for us our system of government provides the best 
means for solving them. But the primary reason we believe this 
is not because we have an economy which builds more than 
ne million houses, produces six million cars and six million 
television sets per year. 

Material progress is important but the very heart of the 
American ideal is that “man does not live by bread alone.” To 
us, progress without freedom to use a common expression is 
lik ‘potatoes without fat.” 

Let me give you some examples of what freedom means 
tO Us 

President Eisenhower is one of the most popular men ever 
to hold that high office in our country. Yet never an hour or a 
lay goes by in which criticism of him and his policies can- 
not be read in our newspapers, heard on our radio and tele 
vision, or in the Halls of Congress 

And he would not have it any other way. The fact that 
our people can and do say anything they want about a 
government official, the fact that in our elections, as this voting 
machine in our exhibit illustrates, every voter has a free 

woice between those who hold public office and those who 
yppose them makes ours a true peoples’ government. 

We trust the people. We constantly submit big decisions to 
he people. Our history convinces us that over the years 
the people have been right much more often than they have 


cen wrong 

As an indication of the extent of this freedom and of our 
in our own system, forty hours of radio broadcasts from 
he Sovier Union can be heard without jamming in the 
United States each day, and over a million and a half copies 
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of Soviet publications are purchased in our country each year. 

Let us turn now to freedom of religion. Under our Con- 
stitution no church or religion can be supported by the State. 
An American can either worship in the church of his choice 
or choose to go to no church at all if he wishes. Acting with 
this complete freedom of choice, 103 million of our citizens 
are members of 308 thousand American churches. 

We also cherish the freedom to travel, both within our 
country and outside the United States. Within our country we 
live and travel where we please without travel permits, internal 
passports or police registracion. We also travel freely abroad. 
For example, 11 million Americans will travel to other 
countries during this year, including 10,000 to the Soviet 
Union. We look forward to the day when millions of Soviet 
citizens will travel to ours and other countries in this way. 

Time will not permit me to tell you of all of the features 
of American life, but in summary I think these conclusions 
can objectively be stated. 

The great majority of Americans like our system of gov- 
ernment. Much as we like it, however, we would not impose 
it on anyone else. We believe that people everywhere should 
have a right to choose the form of government they want. 

There is another characteristic of the American people 
which I know impresses itself of any visitor to our country 
As Mr. Mikoyan and Mr. Kozlov both pointed out after their 
visits to the United States, the American people are a peace- 
loving people. There are a number of reasons for this attitude: 
As this Exhibition so eloquently demonstrates, we Americans 
enjoy an extraordinarily high standard of living. 

There is nothing we want from any other people except 
the right to live in peace and friendship with them. 

After fighting two World Wars we did not ask for or 
receive an acre of land from any other people. We have no 
desire to impose our rule on other lands today. 

Our hearts go out to Mr. Khrushchev who lost a son, to 
Mr. Kozlov who lost two brothers, and to the millions of other 
Soviet mothers and fathers, brothers and sisters, sons and 
daughters who mourn for their loved ones lost in defending 
their homeland. ° 

But while it is generally recognized that the American 
people want peace, I realize that it has sometimes been charged 
that our government does not share the attitude of our people. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

For seven years I have sat in the high councils of our 
government and I can tell you that the primary aim of our 
discussions has been to find ways that we could use our 
strength in behalf of peace throughout the world. 

Let me tell you of the background of some of those who 
participate in our policy discussions. The Secretary of State lost 
his brother in World War I. I saw boys as close to me as 
brothers die on barren islands four thousand miles from home 
in World War II. No man in the world today has more 
knowledge of war and is more dedicated to peace than Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Those who claim that the policies of the American govern- 
ment do not represent and are not supported by the American 
people are engaging in a completely inaccurate and dangerous 
form of self-deception. Any administration which follows 
policies which do not reflect the views of our people on 
major issues runs the risk of defeat at the next election. When 
our elected officials cease to represent the people, the people 
have the power to replace them with others who do. The 
reason the leaders of both our major political parties are 
united in supporting President Eisenhower's foreign policy is 
that they are reflecting the views of a people who are united 
behind these policies. 
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RICHARD M. NIXON 


The government and people of the United States are as 
one in their devotion to the cause of peace. 

But dedication to peace, good will and human brotherhood 
should never be mistaken for weakness, softness and fear. 

Much as we want peace we will fight to defend our country 
and our way of life just as you have fought so courageously 
to defend your homeland throughout your history. 

The peace we want and the peace the world needs is not 
the peace of surrender but the peace of justice, not peace by 
ultimatum but peace by negotiation. 

The leaders of our two great nations have such tremendous 
responsibilities if peace is to be maintained in our time. 

We cannot and should not gloss over the fact that we have 
some great and basic differences between us. What we must 
constantly strive to do is to see that those differences are 
discussed and settled at the conference table and not on the 
battlefield. 

And until such settlements are agreed to, our leaders must 
exercise the greatest restraint, patience and understanding in 
their actions and their statements. They must do nothing 
which might provoke a war no one wants. 

The fact that one of us may have a bigger bomb, a faster 
plane, or a more powerful rocket than the other at any 
particular time no longer adds up to an advantage. Because we 
have reached the point in world history where the biblical 
injunction “they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword” is literally true today. 

The nation which starts a war today will destroy itself. Com- 
pletely apart from any retaliatory action which might be taken 
by a nation which is attacked, the deadly dust from radioactive 
bombs used in an attack will be carried by the winds back 
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to the homeland of the aggressor. 

With both of our great nations holding this terrible power: 
in our hands neither must ever put the other in a position 
where he has no choice but to fight or surrender. No nation in 
the world today is strong enough to issue an ultimatum to 
another without running the risk of self-destruction. 

The Soviet Exhibition in New York and the American 
Exhibition which we open tonight are dramatic examples of 
what a great future lies in store for all of us if we can devote 
the tremendous energies of our peoples and the resources 
of our countries to the ways of peace rather than the ways 
of war. 

The last half of the 20th Century can be the darkest or the 
brightest page in the history of civilization. The decision is 
in our hands to make. The genius of the men who produced 
the magnificent achievements represented by these two Exhi- 
bitions can be directed either to the destruction of civilization 
or to the creation of the best life that men have ever enjoyed 
on this earth: 

As I have said on previous occasions, let us expand the 
idea of peacéful competition which Mr. Khrushchev has often 
enunciated. Let us extend this competition to include the 
spiritual as well as the material aspects of our civilization. Let 
us compete not in how to take lives but in how to save them 
Let us work for victory not in war but for the victory of 
plenty over poverty, of health over disease, of understanding 
over ignorance wherever they exist in the world. 

Above all, let us find more and more areas where we can 
substitute cooperation for competition in achieving our goal 
of a fuller, freer, richer life for every man, woman and child 
on this earth. 


The Policies Of The American 


And People 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ASKED DURING TRIP 
By RICHARD M. NIXON, Vice President of the United States 


Delivered over radio and television to the Russian people, Moscow, U.S.S.R., August 


FIRST WANT to express my appreciation to the Gov- 

ernment of the U.S.S.R. for giving me an opportunity to 

speak to the people of this country by radio and television 
just as Mr. Frol R. Kozlov and Mr. Anastas I. Mikoyan spoke 
to the American people on their visit to my country. 

i realize that 9 days is much coo brief a time for a visitor 
to spend in this great country. But in that period I have had 
the opportunity of having extended and frank discussions with 
Mr. Khrushchev and other leaders of your Government. I have 
visited Leningrad, Siberia, and the Urals and I have had the 
privilege of meeting thousands of people in all walks of life. 

What I would like to do tonight is to answer for the 
millions of people who are listening to this program some of 
the questions which were asked me over and over again on 
this trip so that you may get a true picture of the policies of 
the American Government and people. 

I should like to begin by answering a question which I often 
heard, “What are my impressions of this country and its 
people?” 

While my visit was brief, I did have a chance, in addition 
to visiting this great capital city of Moscow, to see the beauty 
and culture of Leningrad, whose brave people won the ad- 
miration of the world for their heroic defense of their city 
during the war; to savor the inspiring pioneer spirit of 
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Novosibirsk; to witness firsthand the thriving productivity 
of the Urals. 1 was greatly impressed by the efficient modern 
equipment of your factories; your magnifice.ic ballets in Lenin 
grad and Novosibirsk; by the competitive drive for progress 
which is evident on every side. 

But most of all I was impressed by your people. After all 
the greatest asset of a country is not its forests, its factories 
or its farms, but its people. 

These are some of the characteristics of the Soviet peopl 
which I particularly noticed on this trip: 

First, their capacity for hard work, their vitality; their 
intense desire to improve their lot, to get ahead, is evident 
everywhere. 

There was another feature about the Soviet people whic! 
I noticed that may surprise you and that is in how many 
respects you are like us Americans. We are similar in our 
love of humor—we laugh at the same jokes. The people of 
your frontier East have much the same spirit of what wa 
our frontier West. 

We have a common love of sport. The name of Vasily 
Kuzenetsov, your great decathlon champion, is known in the 
United States as well as it is in the Soviet Union. We are both 
a hospitable, friendly people. When we meet each other we 
tend to like each other, as so many of our soldiers who met 
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during the last great war can attest 

Above all, the American people and the Soviet people 
ire as one in their desire for peace. And our desire for peace 
is not because either of us is weak. On the contrary, each of 
us is strong and respects the strength the other possesses. 

This means that if we are to have peace it must be a just 
peace based on mutual respect rather than the peace of sur- 
render or dictation by either side. Putting it bluntly, both 
of our people want peace, but both of us also possess great 
strength and, much as we want peace, neither of us can or will 
tolerate being pushed around 

That is why I was so surprised that a question that was asked 
by a worker on the new scientific center outside of Novosibirsk. 
My heart went out to him as he told me that he had been 
wounded in World War II and that his father and mother 
had been killed by bombs. Bur then he said, “I don’t believe 
you when you say America is for peace.” 

Nothing he could have said could have astonished or sad- 
lened me more. 

And so to the millions of Soviet people who suffered or 
lost their loved ones in war, and to all of those in this great 
country who want peace, I say tonight, if you doubt that 
the American Government and the American people are as 
dedicated to peace as you are, look at our record, examine 
our policies, and you can reach only one conclusion, that only 
iggressor nations have anything to fear from the United States 
of America, 

We have fought in two world wars and have demanded 
ind received not an acre of territory or a cent in reparations 
We enjoy the highest standard of living of any people in 
the world history, and there is nothing whatever that we want 
from any other people in the world except to live in peace and 
friendship with them 

No leader in the world today could be more dedicated to 
peace than our President. And his brother, who has honored 
is by making this visit with us, can tell you President Eisen- 
hower’s whole life is proof of the stark but simple truth that 
no one hates war more than one who has seen a lot of it. 

We know as you know that in this age of nuclear weapons 

is impossible for either of our nations to launch an attack 
which would not bring terrible destruction to itself. 

In this age any leader who is so insane even to think of 
starting a war would well heed your proverb—"“Do not dig a 
pit for another: you may fall into it yourself.” 

Why, then, is there any doubt that the American Govern- 
ment and people are just as dedicated to peace as the people 
of the U.SS.R.? I think part of the answer is to be found 
in another question which was often asked of me on this 
rip and which Mr. Khrushchev himself raised in this man- 
ner in his speech on July 28 at Dnepropetrovsk: “If you 
believe in the peaceful intentions of our country, why do you 
continue the arms race, why do you construct new military 
bases around our borders?” 

In answering this question, let me first point out that these 
bases are not maintained for purposes of attacking you but 
for purposes of defending ourselves and our allies. 

Why did we think it was necessary to set up bases? Let 
s look at the record. We disarmed rapidly after World War 
II. Then came a series of events which threatened our friends 
ibroad as well as ourselves. 

The Berlin blockade and the war in Korea are typical of 
the actions which led the United States and our allies to 
rearm so that we could defend ourselves against aggression 

We also must remember that these events occurred before 
the 20th party congress changed the line to the one Mr 
Khrushchev enunciated again in his speech at Dnepropetrovsk, 


thar communism will now try to achieve its international 
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objectives by peaceful means rather than by force. I could 
cite statement after statement made by previous leaders of the 
U.S.S.R. which advocated and threatened the use of force 
against non-Communist countries in order to achieve Com- 
munist objectives. 

A striking illustration of why we maintain bases and strong 
military forces is the fact that one-fourth of the entire 
production of the U.S.S.R. goes into armaments. This, in 
effect, means that every worker in the Soviet Union works 1 
day out of 4 for armaments. And we in our country are also 
bearing a heavy burden of armaments.’ Think what it could 
mean to both of our countries if we could lift this burden from 
the backs of our people. 

Some may ask, why don’t we get rid of the bases since the 
Soviet Government declares today that it has only peaceful 
intentions? The answer is that whenever the fear and suspicion 
that caused us and our allies to take measures for collective 
self-defense are removed, the reason for our maintaining 
bases will be removed. In other words, the only possible 
solution of this problem lies in mutual rather than unilateral 
action leading toward disarmament. 

Another question which was often asked was, why don’t 
the United States agree to stop the tests of atomic weapons? 
The answer in a nutshell is that the question is not whether 
we both should enter into an agreement to stop tests but 
whether that agreement is one which will make sure that the 
tests actually are stopped. 

That is why we say that, if both sides honestly want to stop 
tests, we must first agree to set up inspection procedures in 
both of our countries which will make certain that the agree- 
ment is not violated. We believe this position is the only 
one that gives assurance of accomplishing the objective of 
stopping tests rather than just signing an agreement to do so. 

We are encouraged by the fact that, at least in this area, we 
are presently engaged in serious negotiations which have 
made some progress. I know that I express the sentiments of 
the people of both our countries when I say that I am hopeful 
that these negotiations will finally end in agreement. 

Another question that has often been asked me went some- 
thing like this: Thé United States says it is for peace, but 
what the world wants are deeds not words. And the United 
States is short on deeds and long on words 

Nothing could be further from the truth. It is possible that 
many of you listening to me are not aware of the positive 
programs the United States has proposed which were designed 
to contribute to peace. Let me tell you about just a few of 
them and what happened to them: 

We had a monopoly on the atomic bomb when on June 14, 
1946, we submitted the Baruch plan for international con- 
trol of atomic energy. What happened? It was rejected by 
the U.S.S.R. 

Under article 43 of the United Nations Charter, provision 
was made for the establishment of the United Nations armed 
forces to keep the peace. On June 4, 1947, we made the first 
of many requests that agreement be reached. What happened? 
All have been rejected by the U.S.S.R. 

At the summit conference in Geneva on July 21, 1955, 
President Eisenhower made his offer of open skies aerial 
inspection. What happened? It was rejected by the USSR. 
On May 1, 1958, the United States offered an Arctic aerial 
inspection plan to protect both nations from surprise attack. 
What happened? It was rejected by the U.S.S.R. 

I realize that your Government has reasons for its rejection 
of these proposals. I do not list these proposals for the purpose 
of warming over past history but simply to demonstrate the 
initiative that our Government has taken to reduce tensions 
and to find peaceful solutions for differences between us. 
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RICHARD M. NIXON 


I realize that my answers to these questions indicate that 
there are some very basic differences between us. But let us 
emphasize at the same time that the very fact that we have 
not made as much progress as we would like in the past in 
settling our differences is the strongest reason for us to re- 
double our efforts to create better understanding between our 
two countries to remove fear, suspicion and misconceptions 
where they exist and, thereby, to pave the way for discussions 
and eventual settlement by agreement of some of the basic 
conflicts between us. 

We should both frankly recognize that we have some very 
real differences; they are not too easily settled. But two men 
who are friends can settle an argument between them without 
using their fists and two nations who want to be friends can 
do so without war. 

I should like to suggest tonight some practical steps which 
will contribute to the cause of peace to which we are both 
dedicated. 

First there are some positive things we can do which will 
create better understanding between us. 

We can start by removing the language barrier. Here is 
one place where you are ahead of us. I was amazed at the 
number of people I met on this trip who were studying 
English. What we need are millions of American students 
who understand Russian and millions of Soviet students who 
understand English. 

Both the exchange of persons and the cultural exchange 
programs should not only be continued but sharply expanded. 
The more Americans who visit and get to know firsthand 
the people of the Soviet Union and the more Soviets who do 
the same in the United States, the better understanding we 
shall have. 

I believe that visits by officials like the one Mr. Mikoyan 
and Mr. Kozlov made to the United States and which I have 
just concluded can provide the means of frank and full dis- 
cussions of some of our problems and the development of 
solutions for them. Consequently, we should explore ways of 
increasing the contacts of this type. 

Most important of all, we need a much greater exchange 
of information between our two countries so that miscon- 
ceptions we may have about you and that you have about 
us may be removed. 

I was rather surprised that Mr. Khrushchev should raise a 
question about the failure of the Western press to report 
adequately one of his recent statements. I would estimate that 
at least 100 of Mr. Khrushchev’s words are printed in our 
American press for every one word of President Eisenhower's 
speeches on foreign policy be printed in the Soviet press. 

Perhaps this is an area where the cause of better under- 
standing would be served if we have a more equal exchange. 
Let us agree that all of Mr. Khrushchev’s speeches on foreign 
policy be printed in the United States and that all of President 
Eisenhower's speeches on foreign policy be printed in the 
Soviet Union. 

Why not go further and set up regular radio and television 

broadcasts by Mr. Khrushchev to the American people in 
return for President Eisenhower having the same privilege 
to talk to the Soviet people? 
Let us put a stop to the jamming of broadcasts so that the 
Soviet people may hear broadcasts from our country just as 
the American people can hear 40 hours of broadcast a day 
from the Soviet Union. And let us have a freer flow of 
newspapers and magazines so that the Soviet people can buy 
American newspapers and magazines here just as we Ameri- 
cans purchased over 11 million Soviet publications in last 
year alone. 

I recognize that freedom of information can be abused and 
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that neither of us is free from blame in that respect. The press, 
radio, television, and other means of communication, such as 
film studios, have a heavy responsibility for maintaining the 
spirit of truth and for preventing misinformation. In the 
final analysis, the misrepresentation of facts for distortion ot 
the truth defeats itself. Let me give you an example that 
occurred to me on this trip. 

There was a report in Pravda to the effect that on the 
morning after I arrived in Moscow I tried to give money to a 
poor Soviet citizen, with the hope that American press 
photographers who were present might take pictures of the 
incident and send them around the world. There was not a 
shred of truth to this story. 

Here is what actually happened. On an early morning visit 
to the Danilovsky market, I had talked to scores of people and 
received a most friendly welcome. As | was about to leave, 
several of the people asked me for tuckets to the American 
exhibition. I told them I did not have any with me, but that 
I would be glad to buy some tickets for those present who 
wanted to attend the exhibition. One of the group explained 
that it was not a question of their not having money for the 
tickets, but simply a question of their not being able to obtain 
them. I told him I would be glad to check into the matter 
and see if I could get tickets for him. 

These are the simple facts as far as this incident was con- 
cerned, and I can only add that irresponsible reporters should 
never forget that in the end the truth always catches up with 
a lie. 

Through this greater exchange of information between our 
two peoples, we not only learn from each other and improve 
our way of life, but we reduce the suspicion, the mistrust, the 
fear, and misunderstanding and assure the understanding and 
friendship which will lead to the peace we all want. That is 
why, to me, the concept of coexistence is completely inadequat 
and negative. 

Coexistence implies that the world must be divided into 
two hostile camps with a wall of hate and fear between 
What we need today is not two worlds but one world wher 
differen: peoples choose the economic and political systems 
which they want, but where there is free communication 
among all the people living on this earth. 

Let us expand the concept of open skies. What the world 
also needs are open cities, open minds, and open hearts. 

Let us have peaceful competition not only in producing the 
best factories but in producing betver lives for our people. 

Let us cooperate in our exploration of outer space. As a 
worker told mé in Novosibirsk, let us go to the moon together 

Let our aim be not victory over other people but the 
victory of all mankind over hunger, want, misery, and disease, 
wherever it exists in the world. 

I realize that this era of peaceful competition and -even 
cooperation seems like an impossible dream when we consider 
the present differences we have between us. But the leaders 
of our countries can help make this dream come true. So far 
as the leader of our country is concerned, I can assure you 
that President Eisenhower has no objective to which he is 
more dedicated. 

As far as Mr. Khrushchev is concerned, I am sure you know 
we disagree sharply on political and economic philosophy and 
on many world problems. But these characteristics are evident 
to anyone who meets him—he is a self-made man who worked 
his way up from the bottom; he is an articulate spokesman for 
the economic system in which he believes; he has immense 
drive; in sum, he is one of those individuals, whether you agree 
with him or disagree with him, who is a born leader of men 
Because he has these unique qualities and because the de 
cisions he makes will affect not only the two hundred million 
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people of the U.S.S.R. but the two billion people on this 
earth, he carries a tremendous responsibility on his shoulders. 

I would not be presumptuous as to try to give him advice on 
how he should fill that responsibility. But could I relate 
something that I noticed on the trip I have juss completed? 
In every factory and on hundreds of billboards I saw this 
slogan, “Let us work for the victory of communism.” 

If Mr. Khrushchev means by this slogan working for a 
better life for the people within the Soviet Union, that is 
one thing. If on the other hand, he means the victory of 
communism over the United States and other countries, this 
is a horse of a different color. For we have our own ideas as 
to what system is best for us. 

If he devoted his immense energies and talents to building 
a better life for the people of his own country, Mr. Khrushchev 
can go down in history as one of the greatest leaders the 
Soviet people have ever produced. But if he diverts the 
resources and talents of his people to the objective of pro- 
moting the communization of countrie outside the Soviet 
Union, he will only assure that both he and his people will 
continue to live in an era of fear, suspicion and tension. 

The Geneva conference is a case in point. It would not be 
proper for me to comment on the specific proposals that are 
pending before that conference at this time. But agreements 
berween great powers cannot be reached unless they take into 
account the views and interests of all parties concerned. I was 
encouraged to note in my conversations with Mr. Khrushchev 
that he recognizes this fact and agrees that a successful out- 
come of this conference could be a great step forward in 
settling some of the problems I have discussed tonight. 

| have one final thought to add. Mr. Khrushchev predicted 
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that our grandchildren would live under communism. 

He reiterated that to me in our talks last Sunday. Let me 
say that we do not object to his saying this wili happen. We 
only object if he tries to bring this about. 

And this is my answer to him. 

I do not say that your grandchildren will live under 
capitalism. 

We prefer our system. But the very essence of our belief is 
that we do not and will not try to impose our system on any- 
body else. We believe that you and all other peoples on this 
earth should have the right to choose the kind of economic 
or political system which best fits your particular problems 
without any foreign intervention. 

As I leave your country, I shall never forget an incident that 
occurred as I was driving through your beautiful Ural Moun- 
tains. A group of children on the side of the road threw wild 
flowers into my car and cried in English the word “friendship, 
friendship.” Mr. [Georgi A.] Zhukov told me that the first 
word children who study English are taught is the word 
friendship. There could be no more eloquent expression of the 
attitude, an attitude which we share in common with you. 

Finally, may I express on behalf of my wife and myself, 
and all the members of our party, our deep appreciation for 
the warm friendship and boundless hospitality we have found 
everywhere we have gone in the Soviet Union. I pledge to 
you that in the years to come I shall devote my best efforts 
to the cause of peace with justice for all the peoples of the 
world. 

“Bolshoi spashibo, dosvidanva.” (Thank you very much, 
goodby. ) 


The Crisis Of A Continent 


THE CAUSES MUST BE ERADICATED 
By DR. EZEQUIEL PADILLA, Former Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Delivered at the Lions’ Club, Mexico City, Mexico, June 25, 1959 


AM DELIGHTED and thankful for this very cordial 

reception with which the distinguished Lions Club honors 

me, and for the generous words of my friend General Juan 
Felipe Rico. His sincere expressions have thrilled me, above 
all because they come from a great soldier of the Republic. 
| am also delighted to be in the company of the Ambassadors 
of our sister Republic 

This continent is passing through a grave crisis of disunity. 
Nevertheless, the purpose of my discussion is not to deal 
with pessimistic considerations, but better still, to make cer- 
tain that the growing disorders, the violences and the-discords 
have pressed our nations to concentrate in discovering and 
eradicating the causes which are producing them. 
Many times the darkness that surrounds us is but an indi- 
tion of the coming of dawn. At present, there is one fact 
of luminous evidence. And that is, that while the tyranny of 
talitarianism tries to crush the disquiet of the common man 
by the use of tanks, machine guns and cannons, our democratic 
doctrines answer with attitudes of understanding and justice. 
Here, in the West, we have the conferences of Lima, of 

Caracas, of Buenos Aires, of Washington. There they have 
Hungary and Tibet bathed in innocent blood. In fact, our 
international calendar of the Americas is full of conferences, 
conventions, agreements and meetings that rapidly unfold in 
the security of equality and in the respect of the sovereignty 
of nations. What is most interesting, however, is the passion- 
ite participation of our Latin America. Latin America has 


taken a new step of leadership. Already the propositions and 
the initiative no longer come solely from the United States. But 
now, what is most important is the proof that the justified 
aspirations of our peoples are encountering cordial, decided 
and ardent support of the entire continent. The rule and flood 
of words has ended. We have arrived at a level of accom- 
plishments. We must disarm the subversive minorities, with 
irrevocable reality. Looking back, is a reactionary and destruc- 
tive policy. The cracle of wisdom should be to look forward 
to the future. 

If we should search for a dramatic demonstration of the 
idea that man and the multitudes are “what they believe and 
think,” we would find no more appropriate one than the con- 
vulsive situation of our Latin America. The tragedy of our 
people is being written from Moscow! And is the bankruptcy 
of our intelligences so advanced, the capacity of our people 
and of our statesmen so limited that we do not have the ability 
to close the door against the powerful Soviet propaganda, that 
day to day, is poisoning the mind of America? The answer 
is to urgently mobilize the defensive spirit of our continent. 

And the first thing we must understand is that neither 
Mexico, nor any other country of the world, can live in 
solitude or isolation. Let us turn our eyes, for a moment, on 
this Mexico of ours. What is the fundamental problem of 
Mexico? One day, while I was President of the Congress of 
the Union, so many years ago I have not the desire to re- 
member the exact date, a group of Congressmen and | pre- 
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sented ourselves to the National Palace to report certain 
electoral irregularities. President Calles listened to us attentive- 
ly. I spoke effusively, frequently mentioning the “people” 
and the “rights of the people.” The President interrupted me 
saying—“The people? What people? We have no people. We 
are making a people!” These are the words of a statesman. 
Throughout our Revolution, from our agrarian laws that 
destroyed the feudal system of the large landowners, from our 
labor laws, from the emancipation of fanaticism, from the edu- 
cation of the masses, from the banking revolution, we have 
been constructing a country of free men, masters of their 
own destiny. But in spite of our remarkable positive advances, 
we have only come half the way. Who of us can ignore the 
degrading situation of the immense majority of our workers, 
living on ruinous wages? High salaries are the product of 
modern technology; the worker today, thanks to machinery, 
produces twice of that which he produced in 1939. It is 
only fair and just, then, that the worker should share in the 
benefits of modern industrial techniques. But, this does not 
happen among us. Our incipient industrialization can scarce- 
ly absorb a small part of our population. Lacking industries, 
capital, investments, techniques, and economic virility we can 
only count on a phantom market because of the lack of pur- 
chasing power on the part of the masses. And who of us can 
ignore the tragedy of our peons? Our farmers, disillusioned, 
ill-fed, fight an uneven battle with the indomitable earth; 
they need machines, fertilizers, insurance, disinfectants, credits, 
education; and because they do not have these things, they 
wander through our national and even foreign paths in search 
of opportunities for work, or they stay and vegetate in their 
little parcel of land, forever beaten by an impious hierarchy 
of entrepreneurs and iniquitous agents who exploit them! 

We have had and we still have patriotic statesmen, but all 
their efforts crash on the poverty that gnaws at the entrails 
of Mexico. 

Let us consider for a moment the prices obtained for our 
exportable products. Neither the investment, nor the technique, 
nor the loans could serve us greatly if the products created 
are to be sold at prices of enslavement. With good reason 
our government and the governments of Latin America strive 
tirelessly for just prices. It is a fact that we have received 
gigantic investments in the course of our history. In the period 
of fifteen years after the war, tourism alone,—not counting 
loans, nor foreign investments, or money brought back by 
braceros,—tourism alone has given us an average of 200,000,- 
000 dollars annually, that is to say, 3 billion dollars totally or 
40 billion pesos. This figure is about equal to the value of our 
total national industrialization. But has the lot of the real 
Mexican people been improved by this? Certainly not! These 
enormous incomes have contributed to build for a minority 
some fabulous incomes whose privileges constantly menace 
the security of the Republic. And our people continue their 
way in the same heartbreaking poverty, with the ruinous prices 
and slave wages. 

We must then, insist that the United States, which is our 
principle buyer and our natural ally in continental prosperity, 
in the same spirit of justice with which its masses of workers 
have found remunerative prices for their productions, co- 
operate cordially in the effort to find a formula, difficult but 
by no means impossible, for prices that will guarantee to Latin 
America a level of income worthy of the liberty of America. 
The enlightened opinion of the United States will not 
accept to purchase advantages for its economy at the price of 
permanent misery of the Latin American masses. Solidarity is 
not a vain word! 

But how can we speak this language of justice in this and 
our other vital problems from a platform of provocation, 
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animosity and discord? That would be to ignore human 
nature! 

Let us look reality face to face: All of our great problems 
stem from the lack of money and we lack the necessary 
resources and the indispensable basis for a just economn 
interdependence. To erase the miseries of the people there 
is mo substitute for the cordial union of the material and 
spiritual resources of the two Americas. Otherwise, our nations 
will continue living in a gloomy and vicious circle of misery, 
disquiet, subversion and dictatorship! 

The threats surround the people like an ever-increasing 
tide. It is then, the time now for true patriotism, which does 
not consist of sterile, arrogant or suicidal attitudes but with de- 
cision to confront realities with a worthy and constructive 
spirit and to guard the vast horizons of the future generations. 

The present day examples are marvelous. Let us look at 
Germany: Where would this great nation be if it would have 
lived these last years only remembering the destruction, the 
ruin and the sorrow of its homes caused by the allied bom- 
bardments during the war? Far from such an attitude of 
paralysis, Germany only thought of the new generations that 
had to be saved, in the rehabilitation of its forces and of 
its spirit, and moved to make a strong friendship with its 
victors. And Japan? Hiroshima and Nagasaki still maintain 
their horrible imprints and there are still living beings with 
the scars of their disasters. Japan has not nurtured in its torn 
heart a sterile hate. But like Germany, rising above resentment 
and the dark clamor for vengeance, it has sealed a friendship 
with its enemy of yesterday. And both, Germany and Japan, 
have risen above the ashes, have given the world a wonderful 
example of recuperation and their new generations march 
with a high heart, defying destiny! 

We have other dramatic examples: France and England 
have maintained a traditional enmity for years. During the 
war De Gaulle bitterly complained of the unjust advantage 
England took of a “wounded France.” And you remember 
Winston Churchill, declaring with his marvelous ingenuity, 
that “of all the crosses that bowed him down none weighed 
as much as the Cross of Lorraine?” Well then, only a few 
months ago many could have contemplated the tearful eyes 
of Churchill, when at the Hotel Martignon in Paris, the 
President of France put on the breast of the glorious ex-Prime 
Minister of Great Britain the Cross of Liberation. And, also 
only a few months past in the little French City of Colombay, 
two men were found together: De Gaulle and Adenauer 
cancelling in an embrace of friendship the hate that had 
existed and appeared inextinguishable in the hearts of their 
nations since 1870! 


Now then, we too have difficult compromises to make: 
the one, is to save the generations that follow us from a 
future full of darkness and shadows! We recall that annually 
400,000 citizens leave our country to look for work. Whilc 
each night—tonight—millions of children are trying to sleep 
and to appease their hunger, and each year 900,000 new human 
beings in a growing proportion present themselves at the table 
where the Fatherland cannot serve them a confident subsistance 
And, this is happening to a glorious race, of proven civilized 
power, to the builders of the pyramids of Chi Chen Itza, to 
the creators of the colonial art, to the Mexicans who have made 
in 1910 a just revolution, before which, no other people of 
this earth had attempted! 

Finally, Ladies and Gentlemen, we must not forget that 
America has the duty to cooperate in this dramatic fight to 
free the world, to make liberty triumph over tyranny. Latin 
America cannot abandon to its adversary, the citadel of its 
great destinies! 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


A Turkish View Of World Affairs 


A BRIDGE BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 
By FATIN RUSTU ZORLU, Foreign Minister of Turkey 


Delivered at the 11th Annual Foreign Policy Conference, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., July 1, 1959 


IS A PLEASURABLE DUTY to thank the organizers 

of the Colgate Conference on Foreign Policy for giving 

me this opportunity to address an assembly of such 

tinguished personalities. whose thoughts are directed to 
the important problems of American Foreign Policy. 

It is inevitable that one’s outlook on international aftairs 
hould be influenced somewhat by the geographic location 
from which he views the world. Therefore, since I am the 
Foreign Minister of Turkey, it might be useful if at the outset 
| should say a few words about my own country. 

You know that the territory of Turkey is a link between 
many regions and a crossroads for many cultures, as well as a 
point where diverse political and economic schools of thought 
face each other. Bora by location and idealistic aspirations she 
is a European country, constituuung a poruon of the Balkan 
ind the Mediterranean areas; but she is also a Middle Eastern 

uuntry which is vitally concerned with developments that 
take place in the area. 

Astride two continents and in the position of a bridge 
between Europe and Asia, my country is possessed of great 
strategic importance. This is because Turkey dominates the 
lefense of the Mediterranean as well as of southeastern 
Europe, and also commands the Straits where the Mediter- 
ranean is joined to the Black Sea which is dominated by 
Soviet Russia 

lurkey is also a bridge of culture and civilization between 
Asia and Europe. In recent history Turkey has achieved a 
litical, culeural and social evolution; and she accomplished 
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this with inspiration derived from the West. Nevertheless 


these changes have had no adverse effect whatever on her 


historical and cultural ties with the Islamic world. Turkey 
is a nation convinced that East and West CAN cooperate 
in culture and ideas, and that there would be nothing but 
bencfit to the East trom such an exchange. 

That is why Turkey is a member of the Atlantic Pact, the 
Council of Europe, the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, and the Balkan Pact, yet also a member of the 
Baghdad Pact. At the same time, she participated in the Afro- 
Asian Conference at Bandung in 1955; and presently plays 
in active and effective part within the Asian-African group 
the United Nations. 
lhe most salient characteristic of Turkey's recent political 
story undoubtedly lies in the fact that although she engaged 

i. bi struggle with the major European powers after 

Firsts World War to preserve and maintain her inde- 
ndence, no sooner was this struggle crowned with success 
han she directed her policy towards full cooperation with the 
Western world. This was because Turkey’s struggle was in 
ence the struggle between the spirit of imperialism and 


mination on the one hand and the principles of equality 
tice among states on the other. 
lurkey started to work in cooperation with the West 
because she saw that the Western world was moving steadily 
her from the old spirit of domination and imperialism, 


ile sl innot help but perceive the appearance on the 
ne of new kinds of imperialism. There is also the fact 
my country is fully convinced of the necessity for all 
OVviIng nations to Cooperate in the fullest possible degree 


\ matter of fact, Turkey's belief in the indivisibility of 


peace and security and in the need for complete solidarity 
among peace-loving nations dates back to as early as in 1931, 
when she entered the League of Nations and also took her 
stand alongside other nations in face of the Manchurian 
incident. , 

Following this brief background on Turkey I would like 
to turn to the problems which confront our world today. 

Fourteen years have elapsed since the end of the Second 
World War. We have witnessed a complete change in the 
political, economic and social order and balance that prevailed 
prior to that conflict. Those who believed that international 
relations in the post-war era would be based on justice, 
equality and independence under the supervision of the United 
Nations have been disillusioned more than once. It is true 
that hundreds of millions of people in some twenty states 
that were under colonial and trusteeship rule before the 
Second World War have been granted independence; but 
many states that had become independent after the First World 
War have again lost their independence, and all free states are 
faced with threats of utmost gravity. 

It is these threats that led to the organizing of defensive 
alliances such as NATO, SEATO, the Baghdad Pact, and 
ANZUS. The free nations on the one hand and the new im- 
perialists thirsting for invasion on the other came face to 
face in sometimes gory and sometimes bloodless struggles in 
Berlin, Korea, Iran, Indo-China, Quemoy, and Matsu. In the 
end, the determined stand of the West halted the aggressive 
bloc; and a line was drawn that stretched from Norway to 
the northern frontiers of South Korea. 

At the present time the community of free nations and the 
Communist world are eyeing each other from either side of 
this line; and we, the community of free nations, are searching 
for the means of putting an end to the aggressive ambitions 
which we cannot be sure no longer exist. 

I believe that today it is the danger of aggression and the 
threat at Our independence that constitutes the main preoccu- 
pation of the whole free world. Therefore it is necessary to 
study this matter before anything else. 

Turkey is a country that has common borders with the 
Communist world which the whole free world fears because of 
its aggressive designs. Therefore not only is Turkey in a 
position to perceive the danger from a location of utmost 
proximity, but also a country that would derive the greatest 
measure of satisfaction were this danger to be obviated by 
way of peaceful settlement. 

But I have already pointed out that this is not a danger 
directed at only one country or one area: it takes in the 
whole free world irrespective of whether there does or does 
not exist a common frontier with the Eastern bloc and the 
Communist Chinese bloc. 

Communist agents which (as someone has observed ) 
emerged from a single room in Switzerland some forty years 
ago have now brought half of Europe and Asia under their 
influence; and they remain persistently attached to the aim 
of dominating the entire world. Since the entry of the Soviet 
Union into. the League of Nations, the Western world and 
community of free nations to which my country also belongs 
have always exerted every effort to maintain normal relations 
with the Soviet bloc; and when Soviet Russia was attacked 
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during the Second World War, each of the allies, led by the 
United States, grudged no sacrifice to save her. No sooner 
was the war ended than the leading countries of the Western 
world demonstrated the desire to enter into global cooperation 
with Russia on a footing of equality; they inserted into the 
United Nations Charter provisions to ensure the effective 
realization of this desire. The Communist bloc reciprocated 
by resorting to aggressive acts of invasion and attempts at 
internal subversion which stopped only when confronted by 
physical resistance on the part of the free world. 

Starting with the breaking of the Berlin blockade of 1949 
and the entry of Turkey and Greece into NATO, the expan- 
sionist aims of the Soviet bloc came to an almost total 
standstill up to 1958. During this period we observed great 
activity on the part of the Communist bloc to penetrate and 
extend their influence, first in the Far East in Korea and 
Indo-China, and later, after the Geneva Conference of 1955, 
in the Middle East. Perceiving that the European area was 
closed to them by the NATO bloc which constitutes the real 
core of resistance to their expansionist designs, the Com- 
munist bloc started to apply a strategy of wide flanking 
movements around this core of resistance and to cut com- 
munication between Europe and the United States, the major 
support of Western resistance. 

There is no doubt that the continent of Africa constitutes 
the most important factor in this strategy, and that the middle 
East is the most important bridgehead from which to reach 
Africa. This is why we see the Soviet bloc engaged in a 
violent campaign against the existing Baghdad Pact, while at 
the same time resorting to large-scale propaganda and in- 
filtration activities aimed at the countries of the Middle East 
and Africa. If we also keep in mind the activities of the 
Soviet bloc in Asia, it would not be erroneous to describe the 
present policy of the Soviet bloc as one aiming to isolate 
Europe and the West, now behind a stout shield, from the 
other continents. 

Studying such a policy brings us face to face with two 
major factors. The first of these is the Communist bloc’s 
determination for direct or indirect penetration, and the other 
is the climate that it finds in the areas it desires to penetrate. 

It goes without saying that the possibility of success for 
any aggressor should be gauged not only by its military and 
economic resources but also by the potential resistance which 
it will find. It is an undeniable fact that the Soviet bloc’s 
capability of military aggression and economic warfare is 
growing steadily greater. It is also a fact that, whereas before 
the Second World War there were several states in Europe 
and even in Asia that could have taken her on singly and with 
equal chances of success, today there is no possibility of such 
a struggle against this bloc by any state that has not enlisted 
the support of the United States. It is only by getting together 
and establishing a united front that the countries of the free 
world have vested themselves with the possibility of meeting 
both military and economic aggression on the part of the 
Soviet bloc. This situation which prevails in Europe and the 
Far East applies also to the Middle East. If the Soviet bloc is 
unable today to engage in direct aggression against the Middle 
East which would carry it over to Africa, it is necessary to 
seek the reason all the way from the Truman Doctrine and 
the Eisenhower Doctrine to the bilateral agreements concluded 
between the United States and Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan, 
all of which constitute demonstration of the repeated obliga- 
tions assumed by the United States along with Great Britain 
to defend this area. 

The earnestness of these obligations was demonstrated to 
the Soviet bloc in the course of incidents such as those of 1958 
in Jordan and Lebanon. 
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But despite all this we have yet to perceive any serious 
indication that the Soviet bloc has decided or will decide to 
discontinue its flanking maneuvers. The Soviet bloc is still 
in the position of watching for an opportunity to benefit from 
any moment of weakness on the part of the peace front. 

Today NATO and the Western world are engaged in con- 
tacts and negotiation with Soviet Russia by way of the Geneva 
talks on the questions of Berlin and Germany, and the matter 
of a Summit conference. The Soviet bloc managed to secure 
these contacts not by way of a true peace offensive but rather 
by resorting to threats. It is a fact that the first Soviet not 
calling for the West to pull out of Berlin was in the natur< 
of an ultimatum. It is true that Russia later issued certain 
clarifying statements aiming to cloak it in an outwardly 
more palatable guise; but it is mecessary to remember that 
this “softening” was the result of the united and courageous 
stand maintained by the West. 

It is also necessary to dwell on the fact that while the Soviet 
bloc was applying a policy calculated to give the appearance 
of arriving at a compromise and settlement in Europe, in no 
way did they modify or even curb their direct or indirect 
activities for penetration and subversion in the Middle East 
and Africa. 

All these tend to indicate that the Soviet bloc has not yet 
changed its mind as to the unswerving direction of its large- 
scale political strategy, but is engaging in diversionary action 
suited to time and place in the sphere of political tactics. 

It is certain that we would welcome sincere progress on the 
part of the Soviet bloc towards settlement; and for the many 
reasons which I have already mentioned, we are the country 
that would be most pleased at such a development. It is 
regrettable that events taking place very close to us are still 
far from inspiring us with any such hope. We would have 
wished that there remain no more cause today for anxiety 
along the boundary already mentioned as having been 
drawn by the course of events; but we regret that events fail 
to obviate our misgivings. Therefore the West has no choice 
but to remain ever more vigilant and united. Naturally such 
unity must exist in the economic as well as in the military field 

Let us now turn to the climate found by the Soviet bloc in 
the Middle East, Asia and Africa which it desires to penetrate 
spiritually and physically in order to isolate Europe and the 
West in general. 

I have already said that, irrespective of what kind of climate 
prevails there, it is in the nature of the policy of domination 
which has yet to be renounced by the Soviet bloc that such 
policies of penetration into the indicated areas will continue 
to be applied in direct ratio to the Soviets’ ability to weaken 
the physical resistance of the community of free nations. 

It is only natural that the success of the Soviet bloc’s efforts 
in these areas will become easier or more difficult depending 
on the extent of the resistance offered to such penetration; 
but it would be erroneous to assume that any resistance on 
the part of the countries concerned will suffice to halt the 
activities of the Soviet bloc. 

Many nations in the Middle East, the Far East and Africa 
attained their independence after the Second World War 
Even though some of these nations may have had to fight 
for their independence, it is certain that they benefited also 
from the increasingly strong currents against imperialism 
and colonialism in the Western community, no less than from 
the support of certain great Western states such as the United 
States. Nevertheless, the bitter memory of former conflicts 
persist in some of these countries to this day. Others are 
under the influence of certain apprehensions, also a legacy of 
the past and far from having any foundation today, towards 
the West. In still others among these countries there is being 
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waged a fight to abolish certain economic privileges recognized 
for foreigners, another remnant of the past. Then again, and 
1 surprising development in some countries that are but 
recently freed from political restrictions and but recently 
become independent, we perceive a desire to expand at the 
expense of their neighbors and to bring them under their 
own domination, as witnessed by the struggles initiated to 
this end. 

All of these circumstances result in a continuation of hostile 
ittitudes towards the West and give rise to diverse conflicts 
in these areas. The uneasiness born of this situation provides 
the Soviet bloc with fertile ground on which to work. 

Since it is required from the viewpoint of its own security 
to block the Soviet penetration of these areas, it is naturally 
impossible for the West not to concern itself with this situa- 
tion or to neglect it. It is essential to point out at the outset 
the gratifying fact that this hostile attitude towards the West 
on the part of certain newly-independent countries is not a 
sentiment shared by all the countries that belong to the group: 
after attaining their independence, many of the Asian and 
African countries have started to perceive the direction from 
which the real danger threatens. 

Had such not been the case, there would have been no 
possibility of establishing either the Baghdad Pact or SEATO; 
we would not have had so many Middle Eastern states ad- 
hering to the Eisenhower doctrine; and we would not have 
seen the Asian-African group at the Bandung Conference 
agreeing to the regional defensive pacts. 

By saying this it is not my intention to give the impression 
that the danger of the Soviet bloc’s establishing its influence 
by way of subversive activities in the Middle East, Asia and 
Africa has lessened. I merely wanted to bring out the fact 
that we have many friends among those states, and that they 
constitute a substantial quantity. 

If there is anything certain today it is that, even though 
there may be some states in our ranks today that still possess 
colonies, the Western bloc as a whole, and including those 
with colonial possessions, is progressing each day farther from 
conceptions of imperialism and domination. By way of 
contrast, it is regrettable that these concepts grow stronger 
daily in the Soviet bloc. Examples, such as that of Tibet, make 
this self-evident. Therefore it behooves the West not to 
cultivate a complex in this respect. It is the West that has 
given independence to hundreds of millions of people in 
twenty new states; but it is the Soviet bloc that has subjugated 
millions of free peoples and that continues its activities in this 
direction. 

When we look to the source of aid and support for the 
propaganda that foments anti-Western sentiment and creates 
a climate favorable to Soviet penetration, we observe that 
the states which refrain from cooperation with the West and 
transmit and expand anti-Western propaganda are those 
which, despite their own recent attainment of independence, 
now nurture expansionist ambitions under various guises. 
This is because such states know full well that there is no 
possibility of their expansionist designs being supported by 
the West which respects and is dedicated to the preservation 
of the independence of every state. 

There is of course no way of satisfying such states. They 
will always endeavor to benefit from the Soviet bloc for 
the realization of their ambitions. The best means of dis- 
couraging them from their negative and harmful activities is 
to demonstrate to them the danger that the Soviets represent. 
We are convinced that, just as the invasionary ambitions of 
the Soviet bloc served as a warning to Europe and the United 
States in 1945-1949, so will it now gradually serve to warn 
these states. They too will realize that, along with the states 
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against whose territorial integrity they are plotting, each will 
be swallowed up by the Soviet bloc with which they are 
consorting in the pursuit of expansion, they will realize how 
essential are the defensive pacts established by the West. 

I believe our most important task is to aid and support 
the states in this area which share our aims and ideals. This 
should be one of the primary obligations that fall to us in the 
preservation of our own existence and world peace. 

In speaking of support for these states it is mecessary to 
remember that the countries of the Middle East, Asia’ and 
Africa are economically underdeveloped, that these newly- 
independent states are faced with grave economic problems, 
and that their greatest national aspiration is economic develop- 
ment. This longing for economic development occupies a 
very important place in the policies of these states. This is a 
second factor, which the Soviet bloc endeavors to exploit. 
Such exploitation should be studied from two angles. 

(1) The rapid economic and technological progress achieved 
by Soviet Russia and Communist China gives rise to ad- 
miration and exerts great influence in underdeveloped coun- 
tries; (2) The Soviet bloc for its part is offering aid to 
underdeveloped countries and sparing no effort to bring them 
into its own economy. 

It is true that the Soviet bloc is not yet in a position to 
provide the economic aid which it promises to underdeveloped 
countries, which is why it pursues a policy of tendering it 
only to those countries where ic desires to provide competition 
for the West, and regulates it accordingly. Let me hasten to 
add that many underdeveloped countries which perceive the 
political danger that the Soviet bloc represents, many under- 
developed countries that cooperate closely with the community 
of free nations abstain from accepting such aid irrespective 
of how outwardly attractive it is made to appear. For its own 
part, and as already mentioned, Soviet Russia uses such aid 
to compete with the West and directs or expands it in pro- 
portion to the exigencies of the competition. If there is one 
thing that’s certain in this respect, it is that the West realizes a 
little more each day the need to assist the underdeveloped 
countries, and that the United States in particular extends aid 
in this respect. 

I regret that in speaking of world affairs I have no choice 
but to dwell continuously on measures for resistance and de- 
fense, and to emphasize the dangers that threaten us. You may 
rest assured that it grieves me that this should be unavoidable. 
After a lapse of fourteen years since the Second World War, 
I would have wished the world to be in a state of greater 
security and stability. But no matter from what angle we look 
at it, it is certain that our own camp progresses continuously in 
the direction of equality among nations. It is obvious that we 
nurture no aggressive aims, that we have no interest other than 
our own self-defense. But it is also a fact that we have suc- 
ceeded in haiting invasionary ambitions only by way of our 
solidarity and physical resistance. It is equally clear that by 
the time we achieved such solidarity and vigilance, half of 
Europe and Asia had fallen into the hands of those with 
ambitions of invasion. 

We are now confronted once again with certain attempts 
at settlement which inspire hope, no matter how faint. Again 
it is regrettable that our hopes stem more from our own strong 
desire for settlement rather than being based on real proof. 
But let us never forget that, if we have suffered no new 
physical loss since 1955, we owe this to nothing other than 
our solidarity and determination to resist; and particularly do 
we owe it to the policy of the United States which is the 
greatest single factor in maintaining the high level of the 
West's solidarity and determination. 

Almost every day brings some new proposal such as dis- 
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engagement, a ban on atomic weapons, and so on, which 
aim at the dismemberment of the peace front from the view- 
point of its collective obligations and responsibilities. Today 
as was the case yesterday, the sole measure to preserve the 
entire Western world, the peace front, and humanity in gen- 
eral is that of never deviating from the principle of the 
indivisibility of peace; and to make our interlocutors realize 
definitely that we have no new sacrifices to make after the 
sacrifices and concessions already made. 

It is certain that each one of us desires a settlement and to 
live in peace; but it is essential that such peace should not 
be built on new, additional suffering. 

Before concluding my remarks permit me to revert to 
Turkey and our sincere beliefs. Today more than ever before 
my country believes in the indivisibility of peace and the need 
for solidarity in the ranks of the peace front to combat the 
aggressive ambitions of international Communism. Turkey has 
not forgotten that, ever since 1946, international Communism 
has been halted only in proportion to the physical resistance 
with which it was confronted. Turkey is convinced that, until 
such time as a settlement is reached on full and controlled 
disarmament, it remains the principal duty of all free nations 
to secure the most powerful weapons that they can with which 
to resist the potential aggressor. In addition, Turkey believes 
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that aside from the natural and existing differences in physical 
potential, there should be no difference whatever among na- 
tions from the viewpoint of their responsibilities in the service 
of collective security. That is to say, she is convinced that, 
whether by way of disengagement or by the denial of atomic 
weapons, any discrimination in the ranks of the defensive 
front will inevitably serve only to weaken the alliance. 

Within the framework of these sincere beliefs, I would 
like to reiterate our faith in the fact that each of the NATO 
and other defensive pact nations will continue to strengthen 
their defense determination while continuing to become 
steadily more united and economically more vigorous; and that 
in the future as in the past they will survive in unity and 
solidarity. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, I have tried to give you our 
own view of world affairs. Having lived at a most turbulent 
point of the cross-currents of the world, we have learned that 
it pays to be vigilant, we have learned to keep our sword as 
well as our plough sharp, we have learned to live as one man, 
we have learned to be firm not only with our enemies but also 
with our principles ... We have survived many a cataclysm. 
In this world of atomic blasts we believe that in vigilance, 
in firmness and unity lies our strength. The free peoples of 
the world are capable of coping with these exigencies. 


Analysis Of The Soviet Threat 


COMMUNISM CANNOT TOLERATE FREE COMPETITION 
By ALLEN W. DULLES, Director of Central Intelligence 
Delivered at the National Strategy Seminar, The National War College, Washington, D. C., July 24, 1959 


APPRECIATE THE OPPORTUNITY to make the con- 

cluding remarks to the National Strategy Seminar for 

Reserve Officers. From the reports I have had of your 
meetings, and my intelligence on this is good, I realize that 
you have broadly covered the various elements of Soviet 
strategy and tactics, the nature of the Communist threat, the 
relative military strength of East and West, and the face of 
war in the nuclear age. 

In dealing with analyses of the Soviet threat I find that there 
is often a tendency to go to extremes. There are experts in this 
field who tend to magnify all aspects of Soviet power and 
become prophets of gloom. Others tend to discount Soviet 
accomplishments and unduly magnify their internal difficulties. 
This could add up to an unhealthy complacency. 

The first class of experts is the larger, though recently we 
have seen the other extreme in some magazine articles which 
have attempted to discredit, on what appears to me to be the 
flimsiest evidence, recognized Soviet accomplishments, partic- 
ularly in the field of outer space. 

Certainly it is more dangerous to underrate than to overrate, 
though the latter can well be expensive in terms of our 
budget. 

In these estimates of where we stand in relation to the 
Soviet, one of the crucial areas where some tend to underrate 
the Soviets is in the assessments of the relative economic out- 
put of the two great power blocs. 

True, the gross national product of the United States alone 
is over twice that of the U.SS.R. If we add to U. S. pro- 
duction that of other countries of the Free World, while 
adding to Soviet production that of Communist China and 
the Soviet Satellites, the ratio is still more favorable to us. 

But as against this we must recognize that the rate of growth 





of the Communist Bloc is substantially greater than that of the 
Free World, and will probably remain so for some time. 

Even more important is the extent to which Soviet present 
production and investment are keyed directly and indirectly to 
their military power. In fact, Soviet military outlays are now 
about equal to ours in terms of what they would cost us. 
Similarly, their annual investment in industry—vital to mili- 
tary power as well as economic growth—is now equal to 
that of the U. S. To achieve all this from their lower economic 
base, they have to devote about twice the proportion of their 
gross national product to military purposes as we do. 

Of course, to achieve such goals within their much smaller 
economy, they are forced to curtail consumers’ goods. But by 
emphasizing guns instead of butter, théy have greatly reduced 
the significance in the terms of the power struggle of the 
still great gap between their over-all economic strength and 
ours. 

Naturally, Khrushchev would like to have his people believe 
that the U.S.S.R. has already achieved a state of military parity, 
if not superiority. While it is not the role of intelligence to 
attempt detailed net estimates of our relative military position 
vis-a-vis the Bloc, we have good evidence on which to reject 
any such conclusion. 

Furthermore, the theory that either of the great nuclear 
powers could destroy the other, without the attacker himself 
being devastated, is not, I believe, subscribed to on either 
side of the Iron Curtain. The threat of mutual nuclear destruc- 
tion is a nightmare that cannot be dismissed, but even though 
International Communism expects to gain the world, it does 
not wish to acquire a world in ashes. 

From Soviet statements as well as from other evidence 
available to us, it seems clear that the U.S.S.R. is placing more 
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and more reliance on the development of ballistic missiles as 
its chief instrument of strategic nuclear attack. But the Soviets 
ire not immune to the many difficulties inherent in developing 
new and untried hardware into reliable weapons systems. 

Meanwhile Khrushchev and his military aides have done 
their best to deprecate the manned bomber, both to their 
own people and abroad. In fact he has called them “museum 
pieces.” This may be, in part, to quiet the fears of their 
people and to bolster their assertions of superiority in one 
key military field 

Last May, Khrushchev told a delegation of West German 
Social Democratic editors that, though the NATO countries 
really possessed a large air force, it was, he said, technically 
outdated and it could be shot down by ordinary anti-aircraft 
artillery, and even by ordinary fighters. 

“Why then,” said Khrushchev, “do the Western mili- 
tary leaders base themselves on bomber aviation and 
talk a lor about it? Because their rocket technology is still 
weak” .. . “Therefore it appears that talk about a large 
number of bombers is being indulged in for purposes 
of deceit.” 

From Khrushchev’s viewpoint this is undoubtedly good 
propaganda if he can make it stick, since the U.S.S.R. today 
is in a position of inferiority vis-a-vis the U. S. with regard 
o manned bombers. The tremendous effort which we see the 
Soviets putting into advanced radar, ground-to-air missiles, 
ind other defenses against aircraft would seem to belie the 
leprecatory statements of Khrushchev about them. 

Obviously both our military defenses and our ability to 
retaliate by missile and aircraft should together be kept 
adequate to meet the threat. Here is where the superior 
industrial capacity of the Free World and of the U. S. in 
particular can and must play its role 

In the past when a technical, scientific, or industrial prob- 
lem, such as that we face today in the missile field, has been 
put up to the ingenuity of our scientists and production ex- 
perts, we have not long remained in second place. It is certainly 
incumbent upon us to see to it that we do not fail in this 


instance. 
If we do keep up our military defenses, the most immediate 
threat to us for the years immediately ahead is not likely to 


be physical destruction by all-out nuclear war. The danger is 
ier the slow attrition of the power position of the Free 
World by a combination of political warfare, and economic 
penetration and subversion. 
Despite occasional missile rattling, as at the time of Suez, 
* luring the Middle Eastern crisis last year, and more recently 
in talks with Mr. Harriman and others, we do not estimate 
ha is the Kremlin's present intention to advance Com- 
munism by deliberately provoking war. 
We cannot entirely discount the risk, however, that the Sovi- 
. ers might miscalculate Western strength or the firmness of our 
intentions, and adopt positions from which it would be hard 
for them to find an acceptable line of retreat. The Soviets 
have miscalculated before, as in the 1948 Berlin blockade 
ind in Korea. We can hope that Khrushchev, after having 
stigated Stalin for adventurism in the famous speech of 
February 1956 will nor fall prey to the same temptation at 
Berlin or elsewhere. Aggression by proxy against the newly 
ind less developed countries may be a tempting 


ratl 


cmcreging 


burt it obviously is a dangerous course. 
The basic strategy of International Communism, with its 
primary emphasis on measures short of war, has remained 
markably unchanged over the years. So too have its objectives. 


These were never more bluntly stated than in Khrushchev's 
ebullient speeches in Poland these last days. 
isly referring to the phrase attributed to him, “We will 
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bury you,” he explained that when he said that Communism 
would be the graveyard of Capitalism, he did not mean that 
Communists would take shovels and start digging; “History,” 
he said, “would take care of capitalists.” They too, he suggested, 
would become museum pieces, and added that “If there were 
a God and he could act, he would take a good broom and 
sweep you out.” 

Certainly Khrushchev pictures himself as devoted to the 
task of helping in this burying and sweeping. 

The “we will bury you” theme has been the fanatical tenet 
and credo of communism, sophisticatedly preached by Lenin, 
brazenly carried out by Stalin, and more subtly practiced by 
Khrushchev. 

If Soviet policy were restricted to building a better Russia 
for the Russians, we could not object. To the Kremlin 
leaders, however, the U.S.S.R. is merely the base from which 
Communism is to be expanded to cover the world. 

As we are entering a period of greatly increased personal 
intercourse between the two power blocs, with exhibitions, 
tourism, cultural exchanges, and the like, it is important not 
to lose sight of the fundamental nature of this conflict. 

This is too often overlooked by the casual visitor to the 
Soviet Union. To a considerable degree the Kremlin’s inter- 
national objectives are not well understood or necessarily 
shared even by the Soviet people themselves with whom our 
tourists and exchange missions come in contact, and with 
whom as individuals the American people have so much in 
common. 

We should remember that the Soviet Union is a dictator- 
ship, run by the high command of the Communist Party, that 
the Party itself numbers only about eight million—about five 
per cent of the adult population of the Soviet Union and only 
about 13 per cent of the number of actual voters in our own 
last Presidential election. 

Furthermore, these eight million party members have no 
real freedom even in choosing their local party leaders much 
less the leaders in the Presidium. It is these latter who 
determine the policies on which the fate of the Soviet people 
depend, including the policy of the secretly subsidized export 
of Communism on a world-wide basis. 

This policy is an insidious interference in the internal 
affairs of free countries. If the Communist program were 
advanced in the international field by open and peaceful means 
as a form of competition between two great conflicting views 
of how society and the lives of people should be organized, 
we could well accept this challenge. Let us compete, let the 
peoples choose and decide which system is the better. Khrush- 
chev claims he is inviting us to such a competition. 

But this is a mirage. 

Where behind the Iron Curtain have the peoples themselves 
had a free opportunity to choose? Certainly not in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1948, or in Hungary in 1956, or in East Germany 
today. And where in the Free World would Khrushchev give 
this choice, if our liberties had once been taken away. And 
if Khrushchev wants an open competition why does he shield 
the Soviet people from a full exchange of ideas, of informa- 
tion, and of persons? Why the almost pathological concern 
to hide things from us and from his own people also. 

The answer is that Communism, despite its brazen ideologi- 
cal pronouncements, cannot tolerate free competition. Nowhere 
has a nation fallen under Communist domination and then 
been allowed to test its choice by resort to free elections. 

Instead, peoples are faced with the fait accompli of being 
taken over before they realize what has happened. In Hungary 
this was helped on in the immediate postwar days by what 
I understand has been vividly described to you as the Rakosi 
“salami” technique—biting off, bit by bit, elements of free- 
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dom until the whole structure was eroded. 

In Czechoslovakia the popular front technique succeeded 
in putting a minority party into power. This illustrates the 
grave danger of a situation in any state where the Communist 
party and its allies succeed in gaining even a substantial 
minority position. Once in power, the voting ends and popular 
say has no peaceful way of recovering control. In the case of 
Czechoslovakia the danger point was reached when the Com- 
munists gained less than 40 per cent of the electorate, with 
the non-Communist parties, as is so often the case, hopelessly 
divided. 

Today the Communists, with their progress blocked in 
Western Europe and to a great extent in the Far East, are 
concentrating a major effort in the newly emergent states of 
Asia and of Africa. Here they exploit political weaknesses as 
well as dynamic nationalism and the surge of rising expecta- 
tions which are not easy to satisfy. 

Their weapons include economic penetration, the develop- 
ment of hard-core Communist parties—underground or above- 
ground—propaganda both open and black, and in the areas 
around the periphery of the Communist bloc itself, they 
maintain the overhanging threat of their military power. 

Yet there is no reason to adopt an attitude of pessimism 
as we face this particular challenge of International Com- 
munism. 

We are far better prepared than is generally believed, to 
deal with the Communist political and subversive threat. 

In the last ten years, after going through far too long a 
period of naive complacency, this country has been awakened 
to the danger. We have also learned to understand Communist 
operating techniques. We know about the orders given in 
Moscow to leaders of other communist parties. This is not 
too difficult. The security of these parties as they operate in 
the Free World varies from medium to poor. We have ways 
of covering their activities and we get the basic information 
we need to gauge their strength and tactics. Like too many 
of the rest of us, they talk too freely for their own good. 

Furthermore, the efficiency of the Communist organization 
in the less develped areas of the world is itself not well 
developed. In the post-war days they had in many European 
countries, as in France and Italy, for example, sophisticated 
old-line Communists of the Thorez-Togliatti school. Through 
death and old age this type of leadership is wearing out in 
Europe, and it will be a long while, if ever, before such 
leadership could be developed for Asia, Africa, or Latin 
America. 

In area after area Moscow and Peiping, and their covert 
spokesmen in their far-flung apparatus, have overreached 
themselves. Their true hand has been shown in Hungary, 
Tibet, Egypt, and in many other countries that could be men- 
tioned. It may be that in their overeagerness to promote a 
Communist-dominated Iraq, the Communists have overplayed 
their hand with the new Iraqi leaders and damaged their 
position in the Arab world. 

Here is an interesting sidelight on Tibet. The agreement 
of May 23, 1951, between the Peiping government and the 
local government of Tibet provided that the Chinese Com- 
munist army units entering Tibet should not “arbitrarily 
take a single needle or thread from the people.” Eight years 
later they took the lives of many Tibetans, the liberty of all. 

The Communists are fond of saying that the forces of 
history are on their side. One of the great forces at work 
today is that of nationalism, particularly in the newly emerging 
countries of the world. However, not the Communists, with 
their goal of domination, but the West, with its ingrained 
respect for self-determination, is coming more and more to be 
recognized as the ally of the new Afro-Asian nationalism. 
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As anti-colonial feeling subsides in the new states, it is being 
replaced by growing realization that Sino-Soviet expansionism 
is a far greater threat to their cherished independence. 


Soviet economic aid is beginning to run into the same 
type of problems we face in our own aid programs, including 
too many Soviet experts and technicians and here and there 
shoddy goods. Also the political petticoats of the programs 
have shown up badly in several instances, notably in Yugo 
slavia where aid was promptly terminated and_half-built 
projects left to the weather, when Yugoslav policy no longer 
pleased the Soviet. 

Here as in certain other instances the so-called “aid without 
strings” has been shown up as “strings without aid.” 

It is significant that little or no publicity is allowed to 
reach the Russian people themselves about the Kremlin's 
loans and aid to foreign countries. This leads one to believe 
that this use of their assets would not go down well with 
people who are themselves denied so many of the good things 


of life. 


When things don’t go as the Soviets want, they tend to 
lose their temper in public, as most recently in the cancellation 
of Khrushchev’s Scandinavian trip and in the Chinese Com 
munists’ retort to India over Tibet. 

Many of the states in Europe, Asia, Africa, and even in 
parts of this Hemisphere, which have tended towards neu 
tralism, have markedly changed in their attitude about com 
munism over the last few years. Their former complacent 
approach to the danger is being replaced by a far greate: 
degree of sophistication. Here some of the initial appeal of 
communism is wearing off. The uninitiated are becoming 
initiated. 

Finally, there are signs of change within the Soviet Union 
itself which over the years might bring about some relaxation 
of the aggressive expansionist policy of the International 
Communist movement. 

The rigid police state of the days of Stalin has been relaxed 
Education is being pressed and while special emphasis is 
being placed on education in scientific, technical, and en 
gineering fields, which would add to their industrial and 
military strength, there is nevertheless, a general broadening 
of the educational base in the Soviet Union. 

While the Soviet government is still a closely regulated 
autocracy, it is not today quite as free as under Stalin to 
disregard wholly the desires of the people among which the 
yearning for peace is foremost. As long as the Soviet peopl 
are only permitted to hear, to read and to learn what th 
Soviet government dictates, progress will be slow. But as 
long as there is some progress there is hope of gradual 
evolution. Increasing contact between the American and Rus 
sian peoples should contribute to this end. 

I would nor leave the impression, in concluding, that this 
listing of favorable trends should in any sense cause us to 
relax our sense of urgency in taking measures to counter 
Soviet political, economic and subversive penetration in the 
Free World. 

Quite the contrary, the moment a tide shows signs of 
slacking, then is the opportunity to drop holding operations 
and press the advantage. Since I appreciate there are many 
“Doubting Thomas’” on this score, I can assure you that we 
are better prepared and better coordinated to deal with this 
challenge, and are dealing with it more effectively, than many 
of you realize. 

But too much talking abour plans and practices would 
only alert the challenger to our counter measures. Hence 
silence in face of criticism is better than any bragging about 
past accomplishment, or programs for the future 








One of the key purposes of this reserve officer seminar has 
been to alert a highly selected group to the nature and im- 
plications of the challenge which we face from International 
Communism. I would like to give my fullest endorsement 
both to the objective of the seminar and to the manner in 
which it has been carried out. But the job does not end here 
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tonight. Each of you in turn can help to give the thinking 
citizens of your communities the benefit of your own im- 
pressions. In a free society like ours an informed public 
opinion is indispensable to give the backing to those men 
and to those measures that are needed to meet Khrushchev's 
challenge to us. 


Responsibilities Of American Business 
Leaders 


ARE WE IN DANGER OF LOSING OUR LIBERTIES? 
By ARTHUR B. VAN BUSKIRK, Vice President and Governor, T. Mellon & Sons, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Delivered at the National Business Conference, Harvard School of Business Administration, Boston, Massachusetts, June 6, 1959 


SHOULD LIKE TO MAKE some observations this morn- 
ing concerning the responsibilities of American business 
leaders in our mid-twentieth century democracy and to 
raise with you the question whether as a nation we are in 
langer of losing our liberties won in the Revolution because 
of changing American ideals and the radically different char- 
ter of our society. May I remind you that over the long 
span of history it was kings and tyrants who ruled the world 
ind that prior to the American Revolution democracy had 
flourished for only a brief century cr two in Greece and Rome 
ind then disappeared. While parliamentary government was 
formalized in England in the late seventeenth century, it was 
ur Declaration of Independence, followed closely by the 
French Revolution, that gave rise to democracy in its broad 
ind modern sense 
What were the aims and ideals of the founding fathers who 
gave our nation birth? They were God-fearing adventurous 
men born of various colonists who had been drawn to this 
nd by the opportunity to carve out homes in the wilderness 
where they might live their own lives, free from the op- 
pression of the kings and tyrants. It is amazing to note that 
after the colonies had been settled for more than a century, 
na single generation just before the American Revolution 
three colonies—Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Virginia 
mprising a population of only 1,100,000 people—produced 
h immortals as Benjamin Franklin, George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Samuel Adams, James Mad- 
ison and John Hancock. These and the other colonial leaders 
were lovers of freedom and students of political philosophy, 
ledicated to the concept of popular sovereignty under which 
all authority stems from the people, whose right it is whenever 
1 form of government becomes destructive of their happiness 
tO set up a new goyernment. Recognizing this, the founding 
fathers viewed the federal Constitution as an imstrument cal- 
culated to preserve the inalienable rights with which they 
had asserted in the Declaration of Independence that all men 
ire endowed, burt they considered the form of government 
they devised as a great experiment: which future gencrations 
ld remold to meet changing times and conditions 
One of the great motivating ideals of colonial days was 
1e belief of the colonists that the enjoyment of their liberties 
quired them to serve their country. Said Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
noted Philadelphia physician and signer of the Declaration 
‘f Independence, “Every man is public property. His time 
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lent—his youth—his manhood—his old age—nay more, 
his life, his all, belong to his country.” This same spirit was 
flected by young Nathan Hale—who, standing in the shadow 


present United Nations’ building and facing the hang 


man’s noose, uttered those memorable last words, “I regret 
that I have but one life to lose for my country.” Thus the 
entire flower of colonia! leadership, the landed gentry like 
Washington and Jefferson, merchants, lawyers, doctors, preach- 
ers, farmers, old and young, served in the colonial governments, 
the Continental Congress and the Constitutional Convention. 
To each of these early settlers his liberties were his dearest 
possession; he sought freedom of opinion to speak the truth, 
freedom of occupation to rise in his chosen calling and free- 
dom from arbitrary government subversive of the natural 
rights of free men. While the founding fathers trusted the 
judgment of the majority, they were inherently suspicious of 
political power. Hence they reserved to the states and the 
people all power not delegated to the federal government, and 
they set up the checks and balances with which we are familiar 
to protect the individual against hasty or ill-considered action 
of the majority. 

Contrast our country and society of today with that of two 
centuries ago: our nation spreads from the Atlantic to the mid- 
Pacific, and our population of 175,000,000 people is pro- 
jected to reach 260,000,000 by 1980. Our basic mode of life 
is no longer rooted in the soil but rather in a complex indus- 
trial economy founded upon the new technvlogy and geared 
to the atom, the automobile, the airplane, electricity and mil- 
lions of tools, machines and gadgets. The self-sufficient small 
community of colonial days has given way to urban life, much 
of it in great metropolitan centers, dependent upon the func- 
tioning of industrialized society as a whole. Whereas in 1760 
only some five per cent of the population was living in 
what might be called an urban environment (the combined 
population of Boston, New York and Philadelphia was about 
150,000), now two-thirds of our people live in such urban 
areas. 

True, when measured by her material wealth the America 
of our generation has far surpassed the dreams of her founders 
—fighting and winning two world wars, overcoming the great 
depression and at the same time substantially raising the 
standard of living of her people. Our nation stands today as 
the mightiest power the world has ever known in terms of her 
industrial might, her defense establishment, her productive 
resources and scientific research. Why, then, should we fear 
for the outlook of our system of democratic government? 

In answer to this question let me first quote from a most 
prophetic observation made by one of the great students of 
American democracy, James Bryce, writing in 1914. He spoke 
first of a “part of the Atlantic where the westward-speeding 
steam vessel always expects to encounter fogs. On the fourth 
or fifth day of the voyage while still in bright sunlight, one 
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sees at a distance a long, low, dark gray line across the bows, 
and is told that this is the first of the fog banks” shrouding 
icebergs with all of their perilous implications. Bryce went 
on to say, “So America in her swift onward progress, sees, 
looming on the horizon and now no longer distant, a time of 
mists and shadows, wherein dangers may be concealed whose 
form and magnitude she can scarcely yet conjecture. As she 
fills up her Western regions with inhabitants, she sees the 
time approach when all of the best land will have been 
occupied; . the struggle for existence will become more 
severe. And while the outlet which the West now provides for 
the overflow of the great cities will have become less available, 
the cities will have grown immensely more populous; 

the chronic evils and problems of old societies and crowded 
countries, such as we see them today in Europe, will have re- 
appeared in this new soil, while the demand of the multitude 
to have a larger share in the nation’s collective wealth may 
well have grown more insistent. 

“High economic authorities pronounce that the beginnings 
of this time of pressure lie not more than twenty years 
ahead . . . it may be the time of trial for democratic institu- 
tions.” 

There seems little doubt that our nation is going through the 
period of trial predicted by Bryce and that the fog enshrouds 
us and the icebergs lie all around us. What are the principal 
icebergs that lie in our path and threaten our good ship of 
state? I'll mention a few of them. 

First: The changed character of our society to which I have 
referred—formerly a few million colonists rooted in the soil 
and attracted to public life, now replaced by vast numbers 
living in the complex urban industrialized nation of today 
with masses of its citizens feeling they are cogs in a machine 
and sharing a group psychology which measures a man’s 
fitness for public office, not by his character and talents, but 
by his prejudice in favor of the group and his ability as a 
radio or television performer. Jefferson had serious doubts 
whether democracy would succeed ‘n a nation largely urban 
and industrial. He may have been right. Democracy may be 
a species of social luxury unsuited to our present society be- 
cause we have lost the environment and conditions essential 
to its functioning. Remember, my friends, that nations and 
civilizations have come and gone in the course of the world’s 
history. Indeed in our own time we have seen the break-up 
of the great British Commonwealth and the rise and fall of 
other important states. More than twenty new nations have 
appeared on the world scene since the last war. Bear in mind 
that there is no magic in any form of government, nor any 
assurance the America we know will survive. 

Now it is the essence of democracy that the citizen give 
close and unbiased attention to public affairs, recognizing that 
this is his public duty. So it was in ancient Greece just as 
in colonial days, and so it should be today. Pericles said, “We 
are a free democracy. We do not allow absorption in our 
own affairs to interfere with participation in those of Athens.” 
In contrast, at the very time when American democracy needs 
in public life the most competent of its citizens, who might 
be able to deal with the complex governmental problems of 
our time, our best leadership on the whole either shuns or 
cannot be elected to public office. This leadership is to be 
found primarily in the higher ranks of business, the pro- 
fessions and the universities. Here the able and enterprising 
have been attracted by the financial rewards of industry, or by 
the freedoms inherent in academic pursuits, or by the desire 
for a sense of personal achievement in having risen, according 
to American tradition, to the top ranks in our free enter- 
prise system. This is all fine. It is the essence of the American 
spirit of liberty and of cur way of life. But where does it 
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leave our democracy and our government? You know the 
answer. Some method must be found by which this leadership 
in business and the professions can be enlisted in strengthening 
our democracy at all levels of government. 

A second iceberg threatening our democracy is the growing 
organization of mass pressure groups with great political 
power, and bent on inducing the government to grant them 
special privileges to serve their selfish ends. Instead of in 
dividual citizens cooperating and competing within th 
framework of the state, as they did in our forefathers’ day, we 
see vast groups of our fellow citizens, organized and unorgan 
ized, embracing the concept of the welfare state, and viewing 
the federal treasury as a source of individual and collective 
support in the form of loans, doles and subsidies. Over 21 per 
cent of the 1960 federal budget—items totaling $16,700,000, 
000—represents subsidies in one form or another. True, som« 
of these subsidies are necessary or wise because they help the 
indigent, or contribute to economic growth or stability, buc a 
large proportion do not fall into these categories. Washington 
himself in his Farewell Address warned that powerful factions 
seeking to serve their selfish interest could in the end destroy 
public liberty. 

Third: Like ocean currents bearing other ominous icebergs 
are a series of trends of the times that are contrary to the 
morals and ideals of our nation’s founders, and for at least 
some of which you and I share a measure of responsibility: 

—Extravagant waste of our natural resources, and pollution 
of the air and water around us. 

—The corrupting influence of prosperity, leading to a sordid 
scramble in the ranks of both management and labor for power 
and material riches. 

—The search for security instead of opportunity, and th« 
accompanying erosion of the drive to achieve. 

—Unwillingness of the Congress in the public interest to 
control the monopolistic power of our labor unions and to 
adopt stern measures dealing with the shocking corruption 
in a number of them. 

—The coddling of juvenile delinquents. 

—Our lack of imagination in meeting our unemployment 
problem by means other than the dole. 

—The apathy in important places towards unbalanced 
budgets and dangerous inflation. 

—Failure to recognize that the leaders of our thought and 
culture—our teachers and educators and our preachers—must 
be so compensated that they can enjoy a decent standard 
of living if they are to support our system. 

—Failure to teach our children that government service is 
a high calling, and that easy courses in college, campus football 
stars and beauty queens are false gods, much as we love them 

—Failure of 40 per cent of our qualified voters to exercise 
their franchise in the great national elections. 

—Failure of many of our older cities to recognize the 
serious implications of slums and blighted residential districts 
which are the breeding places for communism and the forces 
of crime and corruption. 

—And finally, our complacency as over the years we se 
an unwarranted extension of the tentacles of the federal 
bureaucracy into every nook and cranny of our daily lives, and 
the surrender by the states and the people of the powers they 
intended to reserve at the founding of the Republic 

Against the chilly blasts of such icebergs neither a Demo 
cratic mink nor a Republican vicuna coat will afford pro 
tection. 

As to the question of how we are to steer our course and 
avoid these and other icebergs that threaten to wreck our 
ship of state, I have a few suggestive, even if inadequat« 
thoughts: 
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First, development of leadership at all levels of govern- 
ment. Our best qualified men and women from all walks of life 
must, as in colonial days, be ever ready to heed the call to 
public service, both in and out of government. Part of the 
problem is that a free society requires more leaders than other 
kinds of society. With us the heads of state ead; they do not 
rule. Hence, in each new generation we must develop states- 
men, young and old, men of broad vision with an understand- 
ing of our nation’s traditions and a sense of her destiny. The 
fares have called upon America to lead the West during one 
of history’s most crucial epochs:—Two philosophies, each 
backed by a dynamic economy;-struggle for supremacy as the 
itomic age advances and the space age dawns; colonialism 
largely disappears from the world scene as new and im- 
poverished peoples and nations rise on waves of nationalism 

seck their share of the necessaries of life. In such a day it 
s not enough that our leaders have a grasp of our domestic 
social, political and economic problems. Many of them must 
be students of international affairs, schooled in the languages. 
cultures and aspirations of other nations, and hence competent 
to guide our policies in world trade and to represent us wisely 
in the formulation and administration of an enlightened 
foreign policy. Such leadership, sensitive to the responsibil- 
ities that rest upon a nation so richly blessed, could go far to 
preserve our way of life, and to bring a just and lasting peace 
in the Golden Age that may lie ahead 

True, there is precedent for the hope that in such an age 
is this the times will produce the kind of talent we need 
Democracy has a way of renewing itself and bringing leader- 
ship from the ranks of unknown men, seemingly out of the 
very roots of the soil. Who would have expected the rise of 

Lincoln in the days before the Civil War? But often in 

story democratic nations have yearned for a Lincoln, yet he 
lid not arise. The reason may lie in lack of hero worship and 
inspiration given to our youth by folks like you and me. It 
was when Thomas Jefferson at the age of twenty-two heard 
the stirring words of Patrick Henry that he resolved to dedicate 
himself to the cause of freedom and independence. Perhaps 
in your community, in your company or in your home there 
re young men and women in whom you can kindle the spark 
that will make of them a Winston Churchill or a Jeanne 
Arc. If we fail to develop the kind of leadership I have 
mentioned it is entirely possible that the self-serving, un- 
scrupulous Hoffas will eventually establish a welfare state 
and assume dictatorial power over our former free society. 

In addition to enlightened leaders spending full time in 
public service, we must develop new techniques by which our 
best citizens may voluntarily be enlisted to aid public officials 
n the solution of our civic problems at the municipal and 
state level. Perhaps the greatest significance of Pittsburgh’s 
renaissance since the last war lies in such an association of 
government officials and top business leaders in a single team, 
irrespective of political affiliation. 

My second suggestion for avoiding the icebergs is the re- 
wwakening of our citizenry to the traditions and ideals that 
have made our nation strong: the power of religion in men’s 
souls and freedom in their spirits; the knowledge that for the 
individual as well as the nation the road to the heights is built 
by hard work and sacrifice, and those who travel it are bathed 
n blood, sweat and tears. The whole body of our citizens 
nust know that the price of freedom is service, that the 

nity of the states and of the people will ever be the keystone 
of our strength as a nation, and that ina democracy we must 

h strive to overcome the differences that divide us and to 
strengthen the bonds that unite us as free Americans. Toler- 
ince is part of the essence of democracy. Jefferson gave the 
bust of Madison, his arch opponent, a place of honor just 
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inside the entrance door at Monticello. 

You may ask: “Who is to do this reawakening?” Quite ob- 
viously it should begin in the home and it must be continued 
in our schools and universities. Here in their formative years 
our youth must catch from inspired parents and teachers the 
vision of our country’s greatness and identify themselves with 
it. Alfred North Whitehead, distinguished Harvard professor, 
put it thus: “Moral education is impossible apart from the 
habitual vision of greatness .. . We are at the threshold of a 
democratic age, and it remains to be determined whether the 
equality of man is to be realized on a high level or a low 
level. There was never a time in which it was more essential 
to hold before young people the vision of greatness.” Our 
whole system of education, and adult education as well, should 
adopt as one of its primary aims the training of citizens 
for their public duties and developing a widespread under- 
standing of the conditions which made democracy succeed or 
fail. 

This spiritual reawakening must come too from our preach- 
ers and our business leaders. The voices of the managers of 
free enterprise must constantly be heard throughout the land 
telling the meaning of our competitive profit system with its 
inherent opportunities and responsibilities, and dramatizing 
our American heritage. And we must willingly help to remold 
the structure of free enterprise to match its greater size, its 
greater goals and its greater concern with human beings. We 
must not tolerate business practices or ethics which will make 
of our corporations anything less than fair-minded respected 
employers, good citizens in their communities and watchful 
servants of the public welfare. 

A third major step in avoiding the icebergs and adapting 
our democratic government to present times must come from 
broad and basic research in the art of self-government. How 
extraordinary that with all of our emphasis on science, and on 
pure and applied research in almost every field, we have thus 
far failed to establish a national laboratory in political science. 

My suggestion is that there should be created—perhaps 
under the sponsorship of the National Academy of Sciences 
or of a group of our great universities—a meeting ground 
where our ablest statesmen of both parties and scholars in the 
arts and techniques of self-government could meet together 
periodically and study the workings of our democracy. They 
should be free to make the boldest kind of recommendations: 
for example, that we should adopt the British system with a 
president, a prime minister and parliamentary responsibility. 
As further illustrative of fertile fields for the study in the 
light of changed conditions, I would suggest: a re-examination 
of the delegation of powers to the Federal Government and 
the domain in which state action should be final; the anti- 
quated method of electing the President and Vice President 
through the electoral college; the administration of the pres- 
idency with its killing burdens; an expanded role of responsi- 
bility for the vice presidency; the composition of the Cabinet; 
as well as the development of methods by which our political 
parties can be financed without elected officials feeling be- 
holden to their major financial supporters. Similarly, such a 
group of political scientists might at the state level make 
recommendations concerning the reconstitution and unification 
of government in metropolitan areas, so that our older Cities 
might adequately cope with problems arising from suburban 
expansion and the deterioration of their central business dis- 
tricts. Perhaps I should add that in my opinion the Hoover 
Committee did a fine job in studying how to make our govern- 
ment operations more efficient and this too we must con- 
tinue. But I am thinking of something more basic that goes 
to the heart of our governmental system and recognizes that 
the founding fathers anticipated that we should treat their 
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handiwork as a great experiment and remold it to meet 
changing times. To this task each succeeding generation should 
devote its best creative energies. Studies of these matters by 
Committees of the Congress are normally unsatisfactory be- 
cause of the political considerations that influence their 
findings. 

Fortunately, the span of our lives is lengthening in this 
age of medical research, and with the approach of the sundown 
most of us before it is night are still assured of a long quiet 
evening to devote to worthwhile things. Will Durant tells us 
that in every age and nation civilization is the product, priv- 
ilege and responsibility of the minority who find the leisure 
and energy to think their own thoughts unswayed by the 
attitudes of the majority. And as the shadows fall, relative 
values clarify. Power and money and titles no longer sway 
the judgment. We discover that much of our time as managers 
of business has been spent on the merry-go-round grabbing for 
brass rings. Fortunate is the man who learns in younger 
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years with Thomas Jefferson that there may be even loftier 
goals than high office. When Jefferson came to write hi 
epitaph, he never mentioned having been President of the 
United States. He wished to be remembered as the founder of 
the University of Virginia and author of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

So, my friends, today democracy issues her imperative com- 
mands to all inheritors of the American  birthright—but 
especially to you and to me as business and civic leaders. The 
fog horns are blowing. From the bridge comes the call, “Ic« 
bergs ahead.” On freedom’s ship we can each, if we will, tak« 
a turn at the wheel—or we can go on grabbing for brass rings. 
Which it shall be for any one of us only the voice of his 
conscience can answer. Mencken said in jest that a conscience 
is “that inner something that tells us somebody's looking.” 
Gentlemen, in all seriousness, I say to you: Somebody is look- 
ing. It is our children, our children’s children and generations 
of Americans yet unborn. 


Mutual Security In The Space Age 


THE SECOND ONE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 
By TRACY S. VOORHEES, Counsel to the President's Committee to Study the U.S. Military Assistance Program 


Delivered before the Town Hall, Los Angeles, California, June 9, 1959 


HAD the stimulating experience a few weeks ago of 

hearing Dr. Henry M. Wriston make an informal talk 

to a quiet gathering of newspaper and magazine and 
news service editors and writers. 

You probably know Dr. Wriston best as the former 
President of Brown University. He now heads the American 
Assembly. 

He spoke of what is commonly called the “cold war,” of 
its evolving character of changes in it not merely 
dramatic but profound. 

He pictured with clarity the progressive increase in com- 
munist pressures and threats of aggression against the free 
world. 

Then he turned his attention to the phrase “cold war” itself. 

He said that “cold war” was a brilliant and illuminating 
aphorism when it was conceived, but that it has since been 
“worn smooth in the commerce of our conversation.” 

So he found that this outworn phrase “cold war” now tends 
to conceal the broadened scope of the struggle, the new 
instruments of destruction which have been brought into 
existence and the fresh intensity epitomized in the single 
phrase of Mr. Khrushchev, “We will bury you.” 

Then Dr. Wriston created a new aphorism of his own. 

He said simply: 

“We are in a second One Hundred Years’ War.” 
* * * 

I am with you today to talk about this “Second One Hundred 
Years’ War’—a war which we must, I believe, fight with a 
new kind of weapon:—Mutual Security in the Space Age. 

Those of you who are of my generation saw it start, as 
early as 1918 when the Communists took over Russia. 

The question now is . . . how many of us of any living 
generation will see it end? How many of us, uneasy under the 
poised horror weapons, even will know when it ends? Which 
side will be the victor? 

This uneasiness exists in all thinking Americans. 

Those of us who are honest with ourselves admit it, as the 
best of actors admit to stage fright and the bravest of 
soldiers admit to battle fright. 


Dr. Percy W. Bridgman in a speech at the University of 
Massachusetts about ten months ago would have us admit it 
as a nation. 

Dr. Bridgman is a professor-emeritus at Harvard and win 
ner of the 1946 Nobel Prize for Physics 

He was talking about the rationalization of why America 
wants to save the free world. Then he seemed to lose patienc: 
and said: 

We should have been “. . . honest enough to say out 
loud that the primary reason was our fear of Russia.” 

It is human in all of us to have this uneasiness. 

President Eisenhower, too, in an address in late April 
explained the basis of this feeling in nine words. He said 

“We live in a climate of tension and challenge 

Our President put the tension into these few words 

“We confront world communism in a_ protracted 
struggle in which we are menaced by political, economic 
and military resources.” 

He put the challenge into these words: 

“As long as the communists pursue their basic goal 
along broad and diverse fronts, we have no choice but 
to meet the challenge wherever or however it may be 
presented.” 

All of us face many menaces in private life: illness, accident 
old age. 

All of us buy insurance. 

But all of us together and united face this menace to ou! 
national life and we cannot buy insurance against it. Ni 
company is big enough to underwrite that risk. 

So we must furnish our own insurance—insure ourselves 

Our insurance policy is a broad one, and comprehensive 

We call it the concept of Mutual Security 


* * * 


We need this self-insurance against the political form of 
this national menace. 

That insurance is in our foreign policy, directed by th 
President, carried out by the State Department, supported 
without partisanship by the Congress 
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We want this self-insurance against the military form of 

is national menace 

Chat insurance lies in our own armed forces augmented 
round the world by the armed forces of our allies supported 
in part by our Military Assistance Program. 

We want this self-insurance against the economic form of 
this national menace. 

[hat imsurance lies again in our Own great economic 
trength and that of our allies strengthened by our Economic 
Assistance Program. 

And it is the continuity, effectiveness and adequacy of our 
military assistance and economic assistance which concern 
me today. 

They are the two parts of our Mutual Security Program 
now before the Congress, and they are too little understood 
by the public. 

I speak today as a private citizen who happens to be 
serving as Counsel for the bipartisan committee appointed 
last November by President Eisenhower to study both the 
military and economic assistance programs. 

Ic is called the President's Committee to Study the U. S. 
Military Assistance Program, but the President's letter to the 
Chairman and the President's Budget Message broadened the 
Committee's purpose to require an equally thorough study 
of the Economic Assistance Program and of the “relative 
emphasis” which should be given to each. 

This Committee's Chairman is General William H. Draper, 
Jr., former Under Secretary of the Army and later United 
States Special Representative in Europe. 

Thus | speak in the light of the Committee's unanimous 
findings and conclusions delivered to the President in an 
Interim Report ten weeks ago . . . and against a background 
of the Committee's continuing work. 

The Committee concluded after months of study that the 
plain issue is whether our country intends to seek survival in 
isolation . . . a state of siege in Fortress America—a taking 
of Our first stand in the last ditch—or whether we intend to 
combine our military and economic resources with those of 
other nations and together continue to build and maintain a 
common defense against this common menace. 

* * ’ 

Khrushchev in Leipzig only three months ago repeated 
Lenin's prediction that Communism would rule the world. 

Then he said: 

War is no longer inevitable. This is so not because 
the imperialists have become better, but because they 
have become weaker. The forces of peace are stronger 
than ever before.” 

By ‘forces of peace,’ Khrushchev of course meant the 
forces of Communism. Unfortunatcly, his statement is correct 
that such forces are stronger than ever before. 

Russia's conventional strength of 175 active divisions and 
more than 20,000 combat planes is being now backed up 
impressively with nuclear weapons and with ballistic missiles. 
Her 450 submarines are nine times as many as those Hitler 
had when he and Japan attacked us in December 1941. 

Che manpower of Communist China has been joined with 
Russia's to present the world with a military threat greater 
than any in history. 

Russia's industrial production forges ahead at a rate of 
growth faster than our own. 

Red China's industrial surge is defined in Chinese claims 
of greatly increased agricultural production and a steel produc- 
tion that surpasses Great Britain’s. 

Ihe Kremlin has put this increased production to work in 
the Second One Hundred Years’ War. 

Ir has stepped up the distribution of economic aid and of 
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arms to nations it has made or hopes to make dependent. 

It has stepped up the dispatch of technicians to nations it 
would corrupt or subvert—more technicians to some coun- 
tries than we are lending them. 

It has shipped out in the past several years volumes of 
economic and military assistance .. . money and machinery, 
goods and raw materials, weapons and ammunitions, most 
stamped “U.S.S.R.,” some stamped “Red China.” 

But this is more than a shipment. 

It is the Kremlin’s imitation of our own Economic and 
Military Assistance Programs, a move to meet us and to beat 
us at a mew version of our own game. 

It is more than that. 

It is a new weapon for the Kremlin. 

It is a twin offensive, unremitting and growing ... a 
military offensive and an economic offensive that sum up to 
a new kind of warfare. 

Communist countries today have extended economic as- 
sistance credits of more than 2 billion dollars. 

Russia’s foreign aid alone was greater by 1 billion dollars 
last year than it was the year before. 

And Red China formally announced in recent weeks that 
her 1959 budget for foreign aid was up 218 per cent . 
more than three times that for the previous year. 

It is against this background that we must view the crisis 
over Berlin. It is in this context that we must appraise the 
growing political, economic and military menace to the free 
world. 

It is in this same context of open threats of limited aggres- 
sion and latent threats of nuclear destruction that we must 
consider the necessity and the scope of our Mutual Security 
Program as an instrument of collective defense, and in fact 
of survival of the free world. 

Last November the President appointed the committee 
headed by General Draper to consider that necessity and scope. 

The committee has ten members, three of them retired 
professional military men: 

ADMIRAL RADFORD, former Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; 

GENERAL GRUENTHER, former Supreme Commander 
Allied Powers Europe; and 

GENERAL McNARNEY, former Commander U. S. Forces 
in Europe. 

It has seven civilians, two of them former Directors of the 
Bureau of the Budget: 

JOSEPH M. DODGE, who under General MacArthur 
balanced postwar Japan's budget and started Japan on the 
road to recovery; and 

‘JAMES E. WEBB, who served also as Under Secretary of 
State. 

The others are: 

JOHN J. McCLOY, Assistant Secretary of War during 
World War Il, later U. S. High Commissioner to ‘Germany, 
and now Chairman of the Board of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank; 

GEORGE McGHEE, former Assistant Secretary of State 
and Ambassador to Turkey under President Truman; 

DILLON ANDERSON, former Special Assistant to the 
President for National Security; and 

MARX LEVA, former Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Aside from the three former military men who have lived 
their lives removed from politics, the Committee is truly 
bi-partisan with about an even balance of Republicans and 
Democrats. 

The President asked this Committee to evaluate the Military 
Assistance Program on an independent, objective and non- 
partisan basis. He asked it to study also the “relative em- 
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phasis” which should be given to the military and economic 
programs, particularly in the less-developed nations. 

And he asked the Committee to recommned to him the 
most suitable means whereby the free world’s defenses may 
be insured. 

The Committee’s members discussed all of these problems 
with responsible and informed officials in Washington, 
including the Joint Chiefs of Staff and members of Congress. 

They studied the national security problems of our govern- 
ment and the secret reports and policy papers of the Depart- 
ments of State and Defense. 

They formed into subcommittees then with small 
staffs assisted by eminent retired four-star military officers— 
all serving like the rest of us without pay—they visited the 
areas and most of the nations where military and economic 
assistance has been significant in size. 

Then they consulted our U. S. commanders in the principal 
overseas areas. 

Then they consulted our ambassadors and the economic 
and military assistance officers overseas. 

And then they consulted the highest officials and private 
citizens of the allied nations. By the way, I am still trying 
to find out what General Draper learned from his meeting 
with the Emperor of Japan; he just hasn't told me. 

University groups and other experts on mutual assistance 
made special studies for the Committee's use. 

After all this, the Committee delivered its unanimous in- 
terim findings and recommendations to the President on March 
17th. 

* * * 

I can summarize them for you in this way: 

The communist military, economic and political threat is 
greater than ever. 

Deliveries of weapons and military equipment to friends 
and allies have averaged 2.4 billion dollars annually in recent 
years, 

That rate is necessary but it was maintained only by 
drawing upon unexpended appropriations built up during 
the Korean War when at one time the so-called “pipeline” 
was more than 8 billion dollars. 

This month those unexpended appropriations will have 
been reduced to about 2! billion dollars . . . down from 8 
billion. 

That is barely enough for necessary contract and production 
lead time .. . and no longer can it be counted upon to supple- 
ment substantially the current lower appropriations for military 
assistance, 

This means that unless we start now appropriating funds 
each year about equal to the annual deliveries required . . . 
well, within a year or two the weapons we furnish our 
friends and allies will be reduced about one-third. 

o * * 

The Committee found that the requested level of economic 
assistance for the fiscal year starting July Ist is the minimum 
required . . . and that increased economic development loan 
ass stance probably will be needed in the year ahead. 

The Committee found this to be so because of the precarious 
economies in many of the less developed and newly inde- 
pendent countries . . . and because of the need for economic 
strength in those countries for our own as well as for their 
security. 

* * * 

The free world’s defense perimeter is manned jointly by 
allied and United States forces .. . our own men and 5 million 
others in strange uniforms. 

These are the Frontiers of Freedom. 

They extend through the NATO area in Central Europe, 
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through the Middle East and around the rim of Asia tw 
Korea and Japan. 

The weapons for the allied forces defending this perimeter 
have been furnished in significant part by our Military As- 
sistance Program. 

The economic support needed by many of these countries 
has been supplied through the Economic Assistance Program 
Most of those in Europe now are on their feet and neither 
need nor receive further economic aid from us. 

With the weapons loose in the Space Age, this whole wide 
perimeter is important to our security. 

Our allies and our friends cannot defend it without some 
help from us. 

Yet others more recently threatened do need it. Togethet 
we do have the strength required. 

Within these frontiers are the homelands of the free world 
where together we maintain mutual bases, room for mutual 
maneuver, mutual defense in depth, and mutual use of un- 
restricted oceans. 

If strong and well armed forces hold these frontiers, then 
in the event of local aggression our friends and allies can do 
much to defend themselves. Also, we ourselves gain time 
for decision and for reinforcement if necessary. 

We gain time for political action. 

These forces in being give the free world advantages 
should war come. 

They represent a major deterrent to aggression and an 
opportunity through negotiation to avert world war. 

The capacity of these forward allied forces to meet limited 
attack is strengthened greatly by our weapons in their hands. 

Providing those weapons is a much more acceptable alterna- 
tive than surrender or resort to atomic warfare. 

This was demonstrated at Quemoy, Matsu and Formosa 
only a few months ago. 

- * * 

All of us realize that the military and economic assistance 
programs have been subject to criticisms. 

The Draper Committee found that certain of these criticisms 
were justified. 

The Committee in further reports is proposing corrective 
measures and organizational improvements. 

The Committee concluded, however, that the Mutual 
Security Program has been, is and will continue to be an 
effective and essential tool to carry out our national security 
interests and to promote free world defense. 

To abandon Mutual Security for errors in execution or for 
any other reason, would be to abandon the free world, to 
lose the Second One Hundred Years’ War, and to have to 
retreat before long to our own shores—an impossible defens« 
position in the Space Age. 

Any fair minded appraisal of the Mutual Security Program 
cannot fail to conclude that the results have contributed 
immeasurably to our strength and security and that of the 
free world. 

Had it not been for the Marshall Plan, the dramatic 
recovery of Western Europe would have been impossible, 
and Europe might well have gone Communist. 

Had it not been for the NATO Alliance, there is littl 
doubt that some of the free countries of Europe long since 
would have been dragged behind the Iron Curtain, as Czecho 
slovakia was. 

. * * 

Not too long ago the Free Chinese forces—supported by 
U. S. forces which, however, never fired a shot—repulsed the 
Red Chinese attempts to engulf Quemoy and Matsu, and 
through them Formosa. 

This victory against determined local aggression would 
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uve been impossible without our military and economic 
sistance, 
We furnished the artillery and the ammunition that the 
Free Chinese gunners used. 


We furnished 
knocked 31 Communist MIG-17's out of the air 

with a loss ot only two or three of their own planes. 
hey illustrated graphically how our military assistance 
ins the difference between victory and defeat for our 


I 


he victory itself illustrates how our military assistance 
he "a to keep local conflicts from spreading, and to keep the 
U.S. out of war 

It is well to remember that this Communist thrust against 

free world was thrown back by those directly attacked. 

A sidelight is interesting here. 

[he Free Chinese under their own standard of living and 
heir own pay scale can maintain many soldiers for what it 
StS uS tO Maintain a single American soldier under arms. 

* 


* . 
Now who in America supports and indorses mutual 
( urity j 
President Eisenhower a few weeks back appealed again to 
the Congress to vote the full program he has asked to start 


July Ist as a “tool in our battle for a lessening of tension . . .” 

Former President Truman on the same day told a Con- 
vressional committee that it would be “playing with dynamite” 
to cut the President's request. 

Mr. Truman was emphatic that the amounts requested by 

President for both military and economic assistance were 
of “absolute, vital importance.” 

He intimated that, rather than skimp on assistance to our 
llics, Congressmen should vote a reduction in their own 

aTiICS 

You will remember that the Truman Doctrine saved Greece 
nd Turkey trom Communism, twelve or more years ago. 
Ihus ic was Mr. Truman who initiated mutual security as a 
post World War II concept. 

Ihe Congress consistently has approved the principle of 

itual security and has voted the funds for it whether 
Congress was controlled by Democrats or Republicans. 

Che Joint Chiefs of Staff have given it unwavering support. 


Spokesmen for some 70 national private organizations have 


the F-86's and we trained the Free Chinese 
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testified before Congressional committees in support of some 
or all of our military and economic assistance. They repre- 
sented labor, business, industry and agriculture. 

Six weeks ago the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at its annual meeting re-indorsed mutual security as 
part of its own policy. 

The American people themselves favor it. 

A Gallup poll about a year ago showed only 33 per cent 
opposed and 51 per cent for it. 

An interesting thing is that the poll revealed that the 
more the people knew of mutual security the more they were 
in favor of it. 

For instance, the better informed were 56 per cent in favor. 

And the well informed were 63 per cent in favor. 

Today in order not to diffuse my comment too greatly, I 
have spoken principally of the military assistance aspect of 
mutual security rather than the economic. However, this is 
not because the latter is not equally important. In the kind 
of war being waged against us, the U. S. must use both of 
these cools in proper balance to maintain the present front 
line of freedom in the space age. 

Mutual security is not a sectional program. 

It is not a partisan program. 

It is a program on which all Americans can unite in the 
interest of our own security and the security of the free 
world. 

America can afford it. What America cannot afford are the 
costs and the risks involved in abandoning mutual security or 
cutting it to ineffectiveness. 

All over America we have had many types of mutual 
security for many years. One early form of it was in the 
volunteer fire departments. This was because the man who 
fights his own fire alone will be left to live in the embers 
of his home. 

So too would the free world people who fight the fire of 
Communist aggression all alone be left to live in the embers 
of nations, if thev live at all. 

Mutual security needs long range planning and firm support 
at home. 

As Dr. Wriston said, we cannot win the Second One 
Hundred Years’ War by planning one year at a time. And we 
cannot afford to lose it in the Space Age. 

Thank you. 


International Trade 


IMPORTANCE TO UNITED STATES 
By HENRY KEARNS, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for International Affairs 


Delivered at the Luncheon Session of the 11th Annual Colgate Foreign Policy Conference, Hamilton, New York, July 2, 1959 


AM HIGHLY HONORED with this opportunity to 
participate in your “Eleventh Annual Colgate Foreign 
Policy Conference.” The statutory responsibilities of the 
nited States Department of Commerce are to “foster, pro- 
mote, and develop the foreign and domestic commerce of the 
nited States.” It is especially appropriate, therefore, that a 
representative of the U. §. Department of Commerce be 


nvited to present his views as a part of your development 
f the theme “Principles and Policies in a Changing World.” 

Chere is no doubt that the most useful device for creating 
better understanding of and for finding solutions to the 
problems of the world is found in a conference with this 


where representatives of the academic, business, and 
governmental worlds, from the United States as well as its 
rading partners, meet on One common ground to seek answers 


in an atmosphere of both candor and good will. 

To develop proper understanding of the importance of this 
country’s international trade, it is necessary that we examine 
recent United States history in this field. For this reason | 
will take the liberty of citing a few statistics. 

During the six year period that the present Administration 
has been in office, the value of our country’s two-way inter- 
national trade has reached the fabulous total of 216 billion, 
727 million dollars. There can be no challenge to the im- 
portance of this tremendous amount. It represents by far 
the greatest volume of trade that this country has ever ex- 
perienced in any other six year era. In fact, in volume, it is 
the greatest ever experienced by any country in the world. 

While the effect of this trade has not been readily evident 
to the general citizenry, in reality it has been felt in every 
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town, every farmhouse, every factory, and every retail estab- 
lishment in this country. 

The breakdown of this tremendous total is as follows: Total 
exports amounted to 104 billion, 232 million dollars, of 
which 92 billion, 555 million dollars consisted of non-military 
products. During this period we as a nation imported 70 
billion, 899 million dollars worth of goods and materials from 
other countries of the world. In addition American tourists 
spent 7 billion, 192 million dollars travelling abroad, and 
visitors from other countries spent over 4 billion, 107 million 
dollars touring in the United States. Furthermore, during this 
six year period, a net of 15 billion, 301 million dollars worth 
of American capital was invested in other countries of the 
world, and income during this time on United States capital 
invested abroad over the years amounted to 14 billion, 966 
million dollars. 

It is difficult for most of us to retain our perspective when 
talking of billions of dollars, especially those of us who are 
not accustomed to balancing our bank accounts in 9 digit 
figures. So it is often helpful to remember that each billion 
is a thousand million. In this context, the impact of inter- 
national trade upon the United States during this six-year 
period was $216 thousand million, plus. 

We in the Department of Commerce feel a stewardship 
responsibility for the development of this extremely important 
segment of our economy. To bring the importance of this 
facet of our economy more clearly into focus, I would like to 
point out for you the importance of world trade to some 
representative industries. For example, over the 6-year period, 
we exported more than 3 billion dollars in textile products, 
more than 3 billion dollars in coal, more than 4 billion dollars 
in raw cotton, more than 11 billion dollars in industrial 
machinery, more than 6 billion dollars in chemicals and 
related products, and more than 1 billion dollars in civilian 
aircraft. 

These are important totals. They have meant employment 
for millions of people, and they have provided the basis for 
the plant expansion and industrial development so important 
to our growing economy. Our sales abroad have produced 
earnings for American business, and returns on investments 
for millions of stockholders—men, women, children, alike, 
many of whom are in low income brackets. The wondrous 
opportunities these totals represent have had a most beneficial 
effect upon our growing confidence in the future. 

While exports of American products may account only 
for about 4 or 5 per cent of our gross national product, the 
relative importance of exports to several key industries, when 
understood, will illustrate clearly the necessity for our con- 
tinued activities in this field. May I remind our business 
friends that, in 1958, 21.2 per cent of all the trucks produced 
in the United States was exported, 33.8 per cent of civilian 
aircraft production, 22 per cent of our machine tools, 12.4 
per cent of our bituminous coal, 24.9 per cent of our lubri- 
cating oil, 42.2 per cent of our cotton, and 31 per cent of our 
wheat. This is only the beginning of such a list; there are 
other industries, many others, in which exports also account 
for a sizeable amount of production. Obviously, these im- 
portant additions to domestic sales have made it possible for 
many hundreds of American companies and farm groups to 
prosper. 

It is a common belief among many who have not given 
a thoughtful look to our world trade, that most imports are 
damaging and undesirably competitive with American produc- 
tion. This totally provincial view has no place in this second 
half of the 20th Century. It can bring us only lost jobs, a 
lower standard of living, stagnation to our economy, and 
loneliness in the political world. Let me point out the im- 
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portance of imports to this country. 

During 1958 our imports amounted to 12 billion, 78! 
million dollars, consisting of 6 billion, 136 million dollars 
worth of industrial materials, 3 billion, 459 million dollars in 
foodstuffs, and 3 billion, 186 million dollars in finished 
manufactures. 

It is well to remember that our industrial plant consumes 
tremendous quantities of the world’s produce, and that con 
tinuing access to foreign supplies for those materials is becom 
ing an increasing necessity. The hungry maw of our industrial 
plant reflects an appetite that our own domestic production of 
raw and partially processed material cannot satisfy 

Last year, we imported 31.4 per cent of our rubber stock, 
48.8 per cent of our wool, 29.5 per cent of our iron ore, and, 
for non-industrial uses, 74 per cent of our newsprint, and 
of course, 100 per cent of our diamonds, coffee, and bananas 
etc. How well could our domestic industries operate without 
these and other essential imports? What would be the quality 
of their products—tires, automobiles, construction materials, 
appliances, apparel, food, and so forth? What would be the 
cost of their products to the American consumer, without 
ready access to these ingredients? 

There has been an increasing importation of finished manu 
factured products as the other nations of the free world have 
regained their productive capacity, and a substantial part of 
those imports are competitive with some areas of the Ameri- 
can economy. However, it is safe to say that at least two-thirds 
of this country’s present imports would be required even under 
the most protectionist conditions, and from a business stand 
point this margin of 2 to 1 is a remarkably good ratio of 
advantage over disadvantage. For example, our principal com 
petitors today are Western Europe, Japan and Canada. Ir is 
not mere coincidence that they are also our best customers, 
buying American products for hard cash 

In a conference such as this, we would be remiss if we did 
not recognize the political impact of our world trade. During 
the past year, for example, this country purchased 78 per cent 
of the total exports of our good neighbor to the south, Mexico 
70 per cent of Colombia’s exports; 43 per cent of Brazil's; 42 
per cent of Chile’s; and over 59 per cent of Canada’s exports 
We purchased 56 per cent of the exports of the Philippines. 
and our purchases amounted to 24 per cent for Japan, and 
16 per cent for India. It was recently announced that the 
U. S. has become Great Britain’s number one customer 

When we examine the economic position of a good many 
free world nations, we find that foreign trade is the most 
important single element in their developing economy. Their 
dependence upon income from export is vital, not only for 
internal development, but to provide the exchange needed to 
buy our exports. Country after country expresses it this way 
“We must trade to live.” In the Benelux countries, more than 
25 per cent of their production goes into exports and similar 
figures run 10 per cent for France, Italy, and Japan. Even in 
Canada, the UK, and Germany, between 15 and 20 per cent of 
their output enters into international trade 

It is fundamental that if we are to deserve the friendship 
and the continued allegiance to a system of free sociery, of 
these countries, we must keep the channels of trade open 
Only in this way can they answer the demands of their peopl 
for greater income and at the same time fulfill the desires 
of their people for American products which are to be paid 
for with the dollars these countries earn in world trade 

In this precarious world in which we live, it is safe to say 
that our friends and allies are more important to the main 
tenance of world peace than is our stockpile of hydrogen 
bombs. In the matter of survival, trade is the vital element 
Survival becomes the number one issue of the day for it means 








| we are prosperous, healthy and happy if through loss 
f friends we isolate ourselves and become a ready target for 


Another very important aspect of our participation in world 
de is found in the interests of the consumer—more than 


million of them within the United States. It is my opinion 
at the consumers of this country, all of us, are well served 
by access to the production of the world 


[he element ot world competition works to the consumer's 
lvantage in affording fair prices—he gets the most for his 
mney. The additional selectivity derived from the artistry, the 
lrure, and the productivity of foreign lands increases the 
ce in the market place. The desire of the people to ex 
ito new and exotic products is answered by the flow 

f products from the nations of the free world. 
The then, are the fortunes of international commerce. But 
vhile we have spoken rather glowingly here of the importance 
tl ountry and to all segments of our 
ociety, it is mecessary that we take a hard look at some of 
he current problems and trends which may project into the 


f world trade to 


mmediate future 
Ir i ic the volume of United States exports 
as been dropping since the high peak of 1957, and while 
ood, plausible and acceptable explanations can be made for 
he drop from the extremely high level of $19.5 billion of 
non-military exports in 1957, to $16.3 billion in 1958, serious 
onsideration must be given to the continuing decline in 1959 
One of our responsibilities in the Department of Commerce 
tO give atrention to this trend, attempt to determine its 
ises, and to find a solution which will again direct our sales 
t American products toward even higher planes. 


l no secret thal 


During this period of declining exports, our imports have 
remained steady, and in fact, increased slightly during the pas 
year. This has given rise to cries of alarm and, in my opinion, 
premature judgments of the causes for the change in our 
vorld trade picture. 
Let us analyze briefly some of the problems confronting 
which may have an important bearing upon future trade 
( nds 
There are indications that for some specific products our 
sts Of production may be non-competitive with those of 
ther industrial countries of the world. In some areas of manu- 
facturing, the ratio of productivity to cost has not remained 
ympetitive in the world market place. This is a manifestation 
f the dangers which have been so forcefully brought to the 
ttention of American people by President Eisenhower- 
the dangers which are being combatted by the President and 
is assistants in their war against the upward spiral of costs 
May I emphasize, however, as emphatically as possible, that 
price is only one facet of the world trade picture today, and 
I caution that it would be a serious error to assume that 
he experience of a relatively few specific products holds truc 
for the full spectrum of United States production 
American producers by and large have designed thei 
ducts for a sophisticated United States market. Under our 
ompetitive society the people more often than not demand 
idgets and decorations on many products. This preoccupation 
vith the American market has had the effect in many cases 
f “designing ourselves out of world markets.” We have nor 
; responsive as we might be to the needs and desires of 
uur pocential world customers. And this, of course, can be 
living and changing world trade picture 


We have in the Unired States the greatest concentration 


t capital and financial know-how in the world. Our highly 
npetitive banking and financial system has organized and 
! this capital in a manner which has enabled 6 per cent of 

\ p n produce an estimated third of the 
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world’s goods and services. Yet, in my opinion, the United 
States financial community, also unduly preoccupied with 
meeting the needs of the domestic market, has not extended 
its facilities and abilities in the degree necessary for meeting 
world trade needs. There is ample evidence that our competi- 
tors, from both the free world and the communist areas, have 
moved into the field of export credit terms with a capability 
and dispatch which challenges the initiative and ability of our 
financial people. It will be an unfortunate page in our history 
if government is forced to enter this field as a result of pri- 
vate business preoccupation or negligence. 

i. An important element of trade is the ability to move 
goods quickly and at reasonable cost. It seems inconceivable 
that this country should nor take the fullest possible advantage 
of its transportation system. No nation in the world has the 
combination of highways, railways, airlines, ports, canals, ships, 
planes, trucks and trains, that makes it possible to move goods 
so rapidly and economically from the producer to the consumer. 
This asset has not been used as advantageously as possible in 
providing our foreign customers with better, quicker and 
more dependable service. 

Many believe that the American market is so tremendous, 
and offers opportunity and challenge to such an extent, that it 
must absorb nearly all of our merchandising ability. This | 
/o not believe. As a result of my travels around the world, I am 
convinced that we are not using the capability in world trade 
that we expend in meeting a competitive market situation here 
at home. We who believe in a competitive society have the 
opportunity and obligation to demonstrate our belief in com- 
petitive enterprise at the very doorstep of our friends abroad 
by competing with the world in marketing techniques, sales 
ability, and the demonstration of our products to the satisfac- 
tion of potential buyers. By and large, we know little of the 
markets of the world. We have made little effort to research 
and to develop market knowledge of conditions abroad as we 
do in our own country. Let me turn to Sir David Eccles, Pres- 
ident of the British Board of Trade, who, in commenting on 
the tremendous improvement in the United Kingdom's balance 
of payments position, said, “An excellent show. This is due to 
the vigorous search for markets abroad which our businessmen 
made when home trade was not so good. Now they will be able 
to sell more at home and abroad.” I can say from my own 
knowledge that vigorous imaginative action will be a necessity 
if we are to retain our position as the world trade leader. 

Before I proceed to my sixth point, I should like to com- 
ment briefly on the programs the Department of Commerce 
has designed to assist our American traders in this problem of 
market research. 

The Department of Commerce, in its international oper- 
ations, has increased and refined its services and is constantly 
endeavoring to increase and refine them further. Recent de- 
velopments in this line, for instance, are the trade missions 
and trade fair programs which have been successfully imple- 
mented in many countries all over the world. 

The Commerce Department, which shares primary responsi- 
bility in providing information for foreign traders, not oniy 
offers the trader statistical information through the (Census 
Bureau and the World Trade Information Service, but also 
offers him economic and operations reports, and trade lists and 
world trade reports on individual firms or persons in foreign 
countries. The Bureau of Foreign Commerce publishes the 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, which contains current data of 
interest to foreign traders 

Furthermore, the Commerce Department takes an active 
part in the training of new Foreign Service officers and in 
apprising both newly appointed and experienced Foreign 
Service officers of the demands and requirements of the United 
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States foreign trading community. 

Returning now to our inventory of Problems, 1959 vintage: 

6. Perhaps these problems confronting us in expanding our 
world trade can be summarized by attributing them to the 
most important deterrent, that of pre-occupation and self- 
satisfaction with our domestic market. The paralytic belief that 
we are completely self-contained will lead us to an unpleasant 
end sometime in the future unless it is replaced by enlightened 
leadership. We must realize that this country can no longer 
afford an isolationist, protectionist view. We must have friends 
to live, we must have access to the world’s materials to pro- 
duce, and we must have the world’s markets if we expect 
economic expansion. Truly we can say “protectionism has 
priced itself out of the market.” 

Let us now look to the opportunities available to this coun- 
try if the combination of the academic, the business and the 
governmental areas combine their efforts towards meeting thc 
modern challenge of the 1960's. As a formula for filling our 
obligations both to the present generation and to the future, 
we suggest the following: 

1. Enlightened leadership in business, in labor, and in agri- 
culture must devote itself towards providing and maintaining 
a cost-productioa ratio that will place our products at a dis- 
tinct advantage in the world market place. This does not mean 
a reduction in the standard of living. Quite to the contrary. 
It means that if our individual incomes are to be increased, 
these increases must be accompanied by increased production, 
either through greater personal effort, or through the de- 
velopment of production techniques that reduce the unit cost. 

2. Our banking and financial institutions, with the co- 
operation of a sympathetic government, must examine its 
facilities for providing competitive terms and credit in world 
trade. I believe it is unrealistic to claim that our competitors, 
the Japanese, the Germans and the British or others, are offer- 
ing terms which are uncollectable. It is as necessary for these 
friendly free world competitors to collect for the sale of their 
goods as it is for us. There is no doubt in my mind that Amer- 
ican private credit and financial facilities can be developed 
to provide export credit and export credit insurance on terms 
that will make it possible for U. S. exporters to compete 
favorably with foreign producers, thus allowing continual 
expansion of trade opportunities profiting our business, labor 
ind agriculture alike. 

3. Assisted by the combined efforts of government repre- 
sentatives abroad, who should be of sufficient numbers and 
with adequate training American businessmen must tour the 
market place. Our traders must become thoroughly acquainted 
with the language, customs and procedures of those they visit. 
They must talk to potential customers and examine the cus- 
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tomer’s needs and ability to buy. We must see how American 
products can be designed and manufactured—with, perhaps in 
some cases, less glitter and more strength, fewer gadgets and 
lower cost, less convenience and greater serviceability—to meet 
the needs and price considerations of people in other lands 
American business must develop an active and capable mer 
chandising technique that will present our American products 
in the best possible light. These challenges can be met suc 
cessfully by our experienced merchandisers. The leadershiy 
present here today, in your respective areas of influence, can di 
much to make such a program fruitful of its potentially rick 
rewards. 

4. The people of our country must be increasingly con 
vinced that world trade is “good for the United States.” They 
must see the opportunities that will accrue if we meet the 
challenges of the day and the dangers that we will tace if we 
don’t. As Peter Drucker said, in writing for the Harvard Buss 
ness Review, “Export or die’ may never become our slogan 
but ‘export or decline’ is a proper one already.” I believe that 
when the people understand this story, it will then become 
possible for the government to meet its full responsibility. This 
may include the recruitment of experienced and capable people 
who can represent this country abroad in its commercial ac 
tivities. This can include increasing negotiations with ou: 
trading partners for the removal of restrictions which impede 
the sale of American products, and it should include a gradual 
and thoughtful reduction of the trade barriers which we 
impose against imports from our potential customers 

This country, made up of people with origins in al! parts 
of the world, and with a tradition of constant growth and 
optimism, has little reason for looking to the future through 
pessimistic eyes. While we no longer have the “wild and wooly 
West” to conquer, and our scientists are gaining a firm grasp 
on outer space, we do have a real challenge today in the field 
of world economics where we must devote our efforts and 
our abilities to improving the lot of the peoples of the world, 
knowing that by doing so, we in this country will also ad 
vance toward a happier, more fruitful life. 

In confirming the validity of these beliefs I turn to the 
observation of President Eisenhower, who, in proclaiming 
World Trade Week (May 17 to 23), said: 

“Commerce among the nations contributes to the economic 
stability and progress of the United States and its trading 
partners; international trade provides regular and direct lines 
of communication between the peoples of the world, thus 
stimulating mutual respect and understanding which are the 
groundwork of peace; growing competition in international 
trade requires that greater effort be made in this vital area.” 


Why You May Lose Money In The 1960's 


THREE MAJOR THREATS THAT LOOM ON BUSINESS HORIZON 
By WARD B. STEVENSON, President, General Public Relations, Inc., New York, New York 
Delivered before the Kiwanis Club, Minneapolis, Minnesota, July 21, 1959 


T IS ONE WEEK short of four years ago today that ] 
put behind me a thoroughly happy life in my home town 
to try my hand on the Hudson River instead of the Mis- 

sissippi. The past four years seem more like forty, but they 
have been fun. Actually, all that has really happened is that 
my viewpoint has changed. 

In these last few years my associates and | have been 

through some experiences which have enabled us to look at 
what's ahead for business from a considerably altered view- 


point. We have just finished some work tor the mutual If 
insurance companies that has enabled us to see at first-hand 
some of the nation’s tax policies and practices. We have 
nother client with whom we have been working on problem: 
of pricing and dealer relations, and we are currently workings 
with the railroads in their campaign to end union “make 
work” featherbedding practices. These are all stimulating and 
instructive experiences. So in thinking about how best I could 
visit with you today, it seemed to me that I could, for 
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few minutes, share candidly with you some problems as I see 
hem in the light of these recent experiences. 

Surely I- have not come here to be an alarmist about the 
lecade of 1960 and, like you, I have seen the many optimistic 


business forecasts for the next ten years. I have seen forecasts 
by responsible economists which state that we can look for a 
| per cent annual increase in productivity during each of the 
xt ten years. I have also seen reports that tell us this pros- 
tive increase in United States production during the next 
ecade is estimated to be almost as much as the current com 
production of West Germany and Communist Russia 
Fortune magazine forecasts that the coming decade will 
growth of any in the entire history of the 
United States. Fortune tells us that by 1970 the United 
States will have a GNP of $750,000,000,000. GNP, you will 
recall, is the abbreviation for “gross national product.” This is 
ndeed an attractive and rosy outlook. My only concern is that 
1970 GNP will still stand for “gross national product” 
nd not for “Gawd, no profit.’ 


f 


the largest 


There are, gentlemen, at least as I see it, three distinct 
hreats to profits in the next ten years which you and I as 

isiness people need to face realistically and deal with imag 
inatively. The greatest mistake we could make would be to 
ssume that forecasts for great business growth are going to 
ome to pass automatically without any effort on our part 
Quite the contrary! If these forecasts are to be realized, it may 
well be as a result of some of the toughest competitive fighting 
we have ever done 

Now, I do not want to sound like the irascible editor of a 
mall town newspaper who when asked what position he in 
tended to take on a burning local issue replied, “I haven't 
made up my mind yet, but when I do, I will be bitter.” 

So let me describe to you without bitterness in the next 
few minutes three major threats that are abour to loom on the 


I} 
f 


business horizon. 


The first is the attack on prices 


The second is the growing cost of Government 

[he third is the threat of Big Labor. 

Alberr Einstein once said, “I never think of the future, it 
omes soon enough.” This is certainly true of the attack on 

right of businessmen to price their goods. Those of you 
who have not been in day to day contact with recent Washing- 
ron happenings may wonder why I lay so much stress on this 
matter. Actually, even though not widely known, it is big 
enough and serious enough to justify discussion in all of the 
time you have allotted to me today. All I can hope to do, how- 
ever, is to describe briefly the nature of the attack and tell 

the shape it has taken in recent months. 

The fact is there is a group of people in Washington 
motivated apparently, partly by a labor of love and _ partly 
by a love of labor, who have decided that it is good politics 
to blame inflation on prices. You and I know, of course, that 
prices are not the cause of inflation. They are simply the 


measure of inflation. The whole notion of trying to put a 


eiling on prices as a means of stopping inflation has been 
ptly described as trying to check the rising pressure in a 
team boiler by plugging up the safety valve. Nevertheless. 

ridiculous as this may seem, there is a substantial group 
f people in the nation’s capitol who believe this is possible 
As a result of this group's efforts, a measure was introduced 
ring the present session of Congress, attractively gift 


wrapped and be-ribboned with the label of “THE PRICI 
NOTIFICATION BILL.” Fortunately, it is an easy number t 

member, S.215 
he measure purports to apply only to certain so-called 
lominant corporations,” in certain so-called “heavily con 
1 industries. When any such company in any such 
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industry desires to raise the price of any of its products, it 
would be required to give thirty days advance notice to the 
Federal Government. In the absence of a special dispensation 
granting early relief, the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Attorney General would require the company to justify its 
price action at a public hearing and to present all books and 
records which the Government might regard as necessary for 
that purpose. 

Even though the measure purports to apply only to “dom- 
inant corporations” in “heavily concentrated” industries, these 
terms are so defined in the bill so that it would appear that 
more than a quarter million manufacturing companies would 
be affected. It would apply to such “heavily concentrated” 
industries as window shades, candles, harnesses and saddlery, 
children’s toys and even ur‘inished pickles, as sour as that 
prospect might be. 

Supporters of this measure assure us that small companies 
in such industries who do not occupy a dominant position 
could raise their prices whenever they pleased without giving 
advance notice and having a public hearing, even though 
larger competitors could not. Of course, no one explains how 
any company can expect to sell its products at higher prices 
than its competitors are charging except under conditions of 
extreme demand. The fact is that all companies in some 
900 industries would find their prices frozen solidly and dis- 
astrously. The big companies in these industries would not 
file for price increases until they were absolutely driven to 
it, and the little fellows could not raise their prices until the 
big fellows led the way. 

It seems to be that buried somewhere in the concept of this 
measure is a purpose and thinking that is in direct violation 
of the intent of both the Constituion and the Bill of Rights. 
It is a direct threat to one of our basic tenets of democracy, it 
would serve to remove the great profit incentive for the in- 
dividual entrepreneur, the small businessman, the man who 
might be inclined to “build a better mousetrap,” if he could 
make some money out of it. 

This is what I would call a “sneak punch” aimed right at 
the heart of American business. 

Attacks such as I have described are going to persist. They 
will persist as long at it is good politics, and they will stop 
only when it becomes politically inexpedient to make such 
attacks. And if they persist one of these “sneak punches” is 
bound to land somewhere where it will do real damage. 

The second hazard on the horizon for the next decade is 
the growing cost of Government 

Now, of course, to some extent this has been a hazard 
in all decades. After all, Mary and Joseph went to Bethlehem 
to pay their taxes when Christ was born. And it goes back 
long before that..In Ancient Egypt they had a practice that 
reminds one a good deal of what you and I go through today 
when we are called in by the Internal Revenue Service to ex- 
plain certain items on our personal income tax returns. The 
practice in Ancient Egypt differed slightly but the principal 
was the same. In Egypt the taxpayer was beaten with a whip, 
and the longer the citizen endured the beating the lower his 
taxes when he finally had to pay them. 

Burt it isn’t just the level of taxes that concerns me. Ther« 
is something disturbing about the fact that today one out 
of every six employed persons in America is on a Government 
payroll. 

There is something deeply disturbing about the fact that 
so many business decisions today are made because there is 
some tax advantage to them, not because they are sound for 
the long-run. 

Leveling a tax of up to 90 per cent on an individual's 
honestly earned income and calling it a fair tax has been aptly 
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described as “grimly humorous.” 

Disturbing as these things are, of even more concern is 
the effect of present tax policies on business growth. 

Unfortunately, tax policies just like other unreasonable 
Government policies also hit the small businessman the 
hardest. Let me give you a specific example. 

Mr. C. was approached by a group of people who wanted 
him and a group of associates to put up $7,500,000 for a 
pulp and paper mill. This was the equity capital in a total 
investment of $25,000,000, the rest of which a financial 
corporation was prepared to lend. The project showed the prob- 
ability of earning, after interest, $2,500,000 a year, a 33 
per cent return on the $7,500,000. But Mr. C.’s group turned 
it down regretfully. Mr. C. pointed out that the $2,500,000 
annual earnings would be subject to a 52 per cent corporate 
tax. And then, with a normal pay-out of about 50 per cent 
of earnings in. dividends, he and his associates would have 
had left, after paying their own taxes just 2/3 of 1 per cent. 
Mr. C.’s group was not hurt by the fact that this plant, pro- 
posed for a town which needed economic stimulation, was 
not built; but the 500 to 700 people who would have been 
employed in it, and all of the independent businessmen who 
would have serviced the needs of these people, were seriously 
hurt. The town is still an economically blighted area. 


Obviously, there is no time to go into the details of the 


kinds of tax reform that are necessary. There have been many 
good proposals made. The only point I want to make today is 
that there will be no tax reform, and the cost of Government 
will continue to go up until it is politically expedient to reshape 
tax policies and force Government to live within its income. 
As long as politicans, be they Federal, state or local, think 
that they have a better chance of being elected by promising 
to spend, than they have of promising to be prudent, they 
will spend; and the bigger these bureaucracies are, the bigger 
they intend to become. The cost of Government, unfortunately, 
is a malignant growth, and without immediate treatment and 
surgery, it might be fatal. 

The third cloud on the horizon, the threat of Big Labor, 
does not arise nearly as much from the economic or bargain- 
ing strength of organized labor as it does from organized 
labor's political power. It is not so much the fact that labor 
now receives over 83c out of every dollar generated in the 
national economy, as it is the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of our lawmakers, both in the States and Washington, 
are directly beholden to the wishes of labor. Of course, this is 
a result, at least in part, of what Mr. George Brooks, Research 
Director of the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers has described as “a general shift in 
power and control from the members to the leaders.” 

You might be interested in some of the dimensions of 
labor’s political power. The AFL-CIO political arm known as 
the Committee on Political Education, COPE for short, has a 
way of rating the members of Congress on each of their votes, 
classifying votes on each major issue as pro-labor or anti- 
labor. In order to qualify for COPE support, a Congressman 
or Senator must bat better than 500, although most of them 
endorsed by COPE, vote “right” more than 80 per cent of 
the time. 

Now on the basis of COPE ratings in the present Congress, 
66 of the 98 Senators, or about two-thirds, carry the COPE 
seal of approval. In the House, 237 Representatives are COPE 
endorsed. A simple majority of the House of Representatives 
is 219. 

Twelve Democratic Senators, including the three Presidential 
hopefuls, Messrs. Kennedy, Symington and your friend and 
mine Humphrey, boast a perfect record of obedience to labor 
commands. 
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It is estimated that COPE and other political labor organ 
izations spent about $5,000,000 in the 1958 elections. Ot 
course, this is not much out of a total annual revenue well 
excess of $600,000,000, but what a fearsome, thought 
provoking precedent has been established. 

COPE also provides another service to its representatives 
in Congress. It screens Congressional aides. In other words, 
a Congressman interviewing a candidate to serve on his stati 
will many times have a COPE representative present to assist 
in the interviewing and advise him whether or not the candi 
date is acceptable to labor. 

In case you think this situation is confined to Congress, 
let me assure you that a tabulation our office saw recently 
showed precisely the same situation prevailing in nearly every 
state legislature. 

This brings us to the question of what we in business can 
do about these distinct and severe threats to profits. You will 
note that all three of them have political implications. Dealing 
with them effectively requires effective action on our part, both 
as individuals and businessmen. 

Toward this end, I have two suggestions 

First, as individuals, not as businessmen, | urge you to get 
serious about and vitally interested in who is elected to every 
public office at every level of Government. This means 
starting at the bottom of politics, not as special pleaders or 
as chiefs, but as interested Indians. It will mean earning your 
spurs in politics just as you had to earn them in business 
You can no longer afford to leave political action to the othe: 
fellow. Merely griping about the mess in politics will relieve 
your feelings, but otherwise accomplish littl. You must 
assume a personal responsibility. 

Second, as businessmen, individually, and collectively, 
through trade and professional organizations, we need to en 
list the aid of skilled, professional help in the business of 
winning public support and understanding. Our opposition is 
using professional communications and persuasive skills as 
adeptly as a carpenter uses a saw and a hammer. Yet many 
business people seem to feel they will be criticized if they 
do likewise. If we don't, we may not have another chance. 

In a democracy, the power of public opinion is still the 
greatest of all powers. It is bigger and more dynamic than 
the simple one dollar good will item you carry on your balanc« 
sheet. The winning of public understanding and support can 
be left to chance only at your peril. The profitable companies 
in the 1960’s will be those who have most skillfully used 
the techniques of communication and those who have most 
conscientiously operated in the public interest. However, it 
is not merely enough to act in the public interest; it is 
axiomatic that those companies who do the best public 
relations work during this period that will be the most 
profitable. 

We are in a tough, competitive fight which will either make 
or break us, and we need to think about winning public 
support just as much as we think about new products, new 
services or new financing. And when we do learn to represent 
ourselves more effectively before the public, we will not only 
have contributed to the prosperity of our own business, but 
to the prosperity of our community, our country and the free 
world. 

Here are some of the most prophetic words ever put befor 
the minds of honest, reasoning men: 


‘Any Man's death diminishes me, 
Because I am involved in Mankind. 
Therefore, never send to know for 
Whom the Bell Tolls, it tolls for thec 
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Presidential Disability 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEM 
GEORGE COCHRAN DOUB, Assistant Attorney General, Civ1! Diviston, United States Department of Justice 


Delivered at the Dinner of the Federal Bar Association im Honor of the Judges of the Tenth Circuit, Denver, Colorado, 
May 25, 1959 


N MARCH 4, 1881, James A. Garfield, who as a 

boy drove the mule team of a canal boat on the Ohio 

Canal, became President of the United States. Only 

months later, Gartield drove in his carriage from the 

White House down Pennsylvania Avenue to the Baltimore 

ind Potomac Railroad depot on Sixth Street intending to take 

train to New England. As he walked through the station 

irm-in-arm with Secretary of State James G. Blaine, an 

issassin stepped forward with a cocked revolver and fired two 

shots at Garfield striking him in the arm and side. When the 

ic, Charles | Guit eau, was seized and dragged through 

he crowd, he cri Arthur is President of the United States 
now, 

Garfield lay in a coma for 80 days completely unable to 
erform the duties of President. During ger period, he per- 
formed only one official act—the signing of an extradition 
paper. The total incapacity of the Presiden during this 

riod, we are told, had a harmful effect on the country. 

Considerable Government business could not be conducted 
nor could important officials be appointed. It has been said 
that the nation’s foreign relations, lacking the direction of 
the Chief Executive, seriously deteriorated. Only routine bus- 
ness was handled by Department heads. 

Yet, nothing was done. There was criticism that Secretary of 

Blaine was attempting to usurp the President's duties 
there were insistent demands that Vice President Chester 

\. Arthur act. After 60 days, a Cabinet meeting was held 
which it was unanimously voted that Vice President Arthur 
hould assume the powers of the presidential office. But would 

become President and thus preclude Garfield from re 
turning to offi Opinions were divided. The members 
the Cabinet voted 4-3, with Attorney General Wayne Mac- 

Veagh among the majority, that Arthur would become Pres- 
lent and would thus permanently oust Garfield from office 
lhe majority relied upon the fact that upon the three prior 

sions of the death of the Chief Executive, the Vice Pres 
nt had become President and the language of the Consti- 
ion concerning death and inability was exactly the same. 
lhe Cabinet resolved that, before Arthur should take this 
momentous step, Garfield should be consulted about the 
serious consequence to him which might attend Arthur's 
ae n of the powers of Pres! oe However, this could 
not be done by reason of Garfield's desperate condition. Arthur 
himself emphatically declined to take any steps to assume 
the powers of the President on the ground that he would not 
be a party to ousting Garfield from office. If Vice President 

Arthur had believed that he would exercise the powers of 
he presidency only for the duration of the President's dis- 
biliry, there would have been no reason for his failure to 

rcise those powers ( onsiderable sentiment developed at the 
rime for clarification of the law, but after Garfield’s death 

Arthur took office as President and the matter dropped 

If such uncertainty could occur during the peaceful days of 
881, how frightening would be the prospect of similar un- 

ainty at a time when it is essential that the nation have 
1 continuity of official leadership as to enable critical 
sions to be met and made 

In periods of peace and quiet of the past, this issue may not 


have been of vital importance but in the dangerous critical 
days of world leadership, of nuclear weapons, of the touch 
of the ICBM on the nerve of danger, of a powerful threaten- 
ing enemy, the problem becomes one of paramount conse- 
quence. In times of almost continuous international crisis 
requiring immediate decisions by the Executive to safeguard 
the nation’s interests, our future safety could possibly depend 
upon our ability to have provided clear definitive answers to 
this Constitutional question. 

In the event of the inability of the President to discharge 
the powers and duties of his office, does the Vice President 
succeed permanently to the Presidency? Or does he act as a 
temporary pinchhitter during the disability period? Who is 
authorized to say a President is unable to discharge his duties? 

You will recall that Paragraph 6 of Section 1 of Article 11 
of the Constitution provides that “in case of the removal, 
death, resignation and inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the office of President, the same shall devolve on the 
Vice President.” You will notice that the language is manda- 
tory. “The same shall,” not “may,” devolve on the Vice Pres- 
ident. “Devolve means to pass down, descend, to transfer, 
and the mandatory transfer to the Vice President occurs in the 
same way in each of the four situations: removal, death, resig- 
nation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the 
office of President. No distinction is made as to what happens 
in case of presidential inability and the President's removal, 
death, or resignation 

The Constitution states, “the same shall devolve on the 
Vice President * * *” To what do the words “the same” 
refer? What is it that shall “devolve” upon the Vice Pres- 
ident? Is it the office of the President? In that case, the 
President would thenceforth be permanently excluded from 
his office; or do only the powers and duties devolve upon the 
Vice President and in that case, his tenure as the acting chief 
executive would end upon the recovery of the President. 

It appears that there was a constitutional question when the 
issue first arose whether the Vice President, in the case of 
the death of the President, became President or acting Pres- 
ident for the balance of the term, but this doubt has now been 
settled by established practice. 

The question first was presented when President William 
Henry Harrison died of pneumonia in office in 1841, one 
month after his inauguration, “worn away and destroyed by 
the hordes of applicants for public office.” Did Vice President 
John Tyier become President or acting President? Many 
objected at the time to Tyler becoming President because it 
was believed that the precedent would establish that the 
same result must occur when the President became disabled. 
It was argued that the records of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion indicated that the Convention had not intended that the 
Vice President become President under the succession clause 
but merely that he should exercise the powers and duties of 
the disabled President until his disability was removed. Daniel 
Webster, then Secretary of State, was the only Whig who was 
not greatly alarmed over what the Democrat, Tyler, would 
do in opposition to Whig policies and interests. Webster 
took the position that Vice President Tyler actually became 
President. It was Tyler's initial belief that he would act as 
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President during Harrison’s unexpired term, but reflection 
changed his attitude and in his “inaugural address” he boldly 
proclaimed that he had been called to “the high office of this 
Confederacy.” 

The first paper submitted to Tyler for his signature had 
below the space for his signature the words “Acting Presi 
dent.” Tyler was incensed and by a stroke of his pen elimi- 
nated the word “Acting” and signed as President, and Presi- 
dent he became. After him, six other Vice Presidents, Fillmore, 
Johnson, Arthur, Theodore Roosevelt, Coolidge and Truman, 
did likewise upon the death of the President in office. From 
these precedents, it is now assumed that, in the case of the 
death of a President, the Vice President becomes President 
for the unexpired term. Yet, the very way the original doubt 
was resolved by these precedents has contributed to the 
problem in the case of the inability of the President to discharge 
the powers and duties of his office. 

When we examine the original articles agreed upon in 
substance by the Constitutional Convention before their 
revision by the Committee of Style, we find that they made 
clear that upon the inability of the President to discharge the 
powers and duties of his office, the Vice President should 
exercise those powers and duties “until the inability of the 
President be removed.” 

In other words, the framers of the Constitution intended 
that the Vice President would be acting as President, but 
would not become the President. Although acting as President, 
he would remain in the office of Vice President. 

The obscurity developed by reason of the revision made by 
the Committee of Style, which boiled the provision down 
to the simplified statement that in case of removal, death, 
resignation or inability to discharge the powers and duties of 
the office, “the same shall devolve on the Vice President.” 

This interpretation is borne out by the debates in the 
Convention indicating that the Vice Presidency was originally 
created to provide for an alternate chief executive who might 
function from time to time should the President be unable 
to exercise the powers and duties of his office. Indeed, only 
after the Convention decided upon this standby position did 
the Convention consider giving the Vice President something 
to do while he waited in the wings. The idea of assigning him 
the duty of presiding over the Senate seems to have been an 
afterthought. 

In 1919, President Woodrow Wilson suffered a stroke 
while leading his great fight for the adoption of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. At that time the position of the 
United States had developed into one of world leadership. 
After our spectacular military and economic exertions in 
World War I, and at the moment that the leader of democ- 
racy was stricken, in the midst of the post-war effort to estab- 
lish a lasting peace, a dramatic Senate battle over ratification 
of the Versailles Treaty and of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations was being waged. 

The illness of Wilson continued from his collapse on 
September 25, 1919 until the end of his presidential term on 
March 4, 1921. During this period of one year and five 
months, the President was unable to attend any Cabinet 
meetings Or to perform most of his duties. The exact extent 
of his inability is not clear because his condition was carefully 
shielded from the public by Mrs. Wilson, his personal physi- 
cian and his entourage in the White House. Indeed, even the 
Vice President and the Cabinet were kept in the dark about 
Wilson's condition. It is said that for a considerable period of 
time—although the precise time is subject to speculation— 
he was completely unable to perform amy of the duties of his 
high office. It has been believed that Mrs. Wilson and the 
President’s physician played a major role in making and 
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deciding matters of large public policy. In any event, the 
administration of the Government almost was at a standstill 
for one and a half years. 

Without the direction of the President or Vice President 
Secretary of State Lansing called 21 Cabinet meetings in an 
attempt to prevent the affairs of the Government from 
becoming paralyzed. When Wilson heard of these meetings 
he accused Lansing of usurping Presidential power and forced 
this outstanding Secretary of State to resign. Upon Lansing’s 
suggestion that the Cabinet request Vice President Marshall 
to act as President, Joseph P. Tumulty, Wilson's secretary 
replied: “You may rest assured that while Wilson is lying in 
the White House on the broad of his back I will not be 
party to ousting him.” At that time widespread discussion 
again ensued for clarification of the law, but when Wilson's 
term expired the matter died down again. 

Now why did Wilson's personal advisers fear knowledge 
of his disability becoming known? I believe that there can 
be no doubt that a primary reason was because of their fear 
that public opinion would demand that Vice Presiden 
Marshall take over the powers of the Presidency and, if 
Wilson should recover, he might face a constitutional fight 
to regain his office. In other words, the dangerous uncertainty 
of this constitutional provision was responsible for this de 
plorable situation. Attempts made to induce Vice President 
Marshall to act as President failed. The major reason Marshal!! 
was unwilling to act was because of the fear that once he did 
so, Wilson would be ousted permanently from the presidency 

The pernicious consequences of the belief that a vice 
president actually succeeds to the presidency for the balanc« 
of the presidential term, when called upon to exercise th 
powers and duties of a disabled president, have been in both 
the Garfield and the Wilson case to frustrate the intent of the 
drafters of the Constitution that the nation should have 
an alternate chief executive ready to provide continuous 
executive leadership. If it had been perfectly clear that 
constitutionally the President could resume his powers at 
any time his disability ended and he was relinquishing 
the reins only temporarily, this dangerous problem should 
not have arisen in either the Garfield or Wilson administra 
tions. 

Immediately upon President Eisenhower's recovery from 
his heart attack in Colorado in September, 1955, he directed 
the Department of Justice to institute a full legal study of 
the constitutional problem with respect to presidential in 
ability. His purpose was the preparation of a plan for thx 
protection of the nation in the event any president in th 
future were to become disabled. After an extensive study of 
the problem by Attorney General Herbert Brownell, the Presi- 
dent reviewed alternative plans and authorized the Attorney 
General to consult persons outside the Government for thei: 
views and criticisms. The President also sought the opinions 
of the members of the Cabinet at a Cabinet meeting. Finally 
a definitive plan proposing a constitutional amendment was 
prepared by Attorney General Brownell, approved by the 
President, orally presented by the President at a meeting of 
Congressional leaders of both parties and publicly announced 
in the testimony of the Actorney General before a subcom 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee in the House of Repr 
sentatives. 

President Eisenhower was the first President of the United 
States who had the courage, the interest and the appreciation 
of the problem to attempt to correc: this serious deficiency of 
the Constitution. Every prior president shrank from attempting 
to deal with this delicate matter or manifested no realization 
of the difficulty. 

On March 3, 1958, the President and the Vice President 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


The realities of the situation suggest that it is unlikely 
a Vice President would attempt to assume the duties of the 
Presidency unless it were clear beyond challenge that the 
President was, in fact, unable to exercise the responsibilities 
of the office. The proposed constitutional provision proclaim- 
ing plainly that the Vice President will merely discharge the 
powers and duties of the presidential office for the temporary 
period of disability should negative any motive of usurpation. 
At the same time, the Vice President should not in the future 
under the amendment refuse—as Vice President Arthur and 
Vice President Marshall—to perform his constitutional duty 
of serving as the alternate executive temporarily when the 
circumstances require that he do so. 

Section 4 will allow the President to resume the functions of 
his office although there might be a difference of opinion 
between the President and the Vice President whether the 
disability has ended. However, in the event of a dispute 
between them as to this, provision is made for immediate 
action by the Congress, whether then in session or not, to 
resolve the issue if raised in writing by the Vice President 
with the support of the majority of the Cabinet. A two-thirds 
vote of the members present in both Houses would be re- 
quired to establish the continued existence of the President's 
inability. Thereafter, the announcement by the acting Presi- 
dent that the President's inability has ended or a resolution 
adopted by a majority of both Houses will restore the powers 
of the office to the President upon his recovery. 


Historically this problem has never been one of a too 
ggressive Vice President but rather of a reluctant Vice 
President, who hesitated to exercise the powers of the Presi- 
dent under the present succession clause of the Constitution 
because of the uncertainty that his action might result in 
the permanent elimination of the President from his office. 

The essential solution is a clarifying amendment estab- 
that the Vice President's tenure of the presidential 
powers is only temporary. This provision is the foundation 
of the administration's proposal submitted in 1957, resub- 
mitted in 1958, and the bipartisan amendment proposed in 
the same year. The proposal implements the original under- 
standing of the members of the Constitutional Convention 
as indicated in the debates and in the original articles. 
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There is now presented the best opportunity in our history 
for the solution of this problem. The time required for the 
ratification of a constitutional amendment will undoubtedly 
extend beyond the term of this administration and accordingly 
will be inapplicable to it. We do not know the person or the 
party that will occupy the White House in 1961, but we do 
know that under the Constitution, it will not be President 
Eisenhower. At this moment in history, the proposed measure 
can be considered entirely upon its merits without any con 
sideration of personalities or parties. 

At the time of each illness of Presiden: Eisenhower, as in 
the case of President Garfield and President Wilson, there 
was a general recognition of the seriousness of this constitu- 
tional problem of succession and clamor by political leaders 
of both parties and the press that constructive measures be 
taken for its resolution. Although the problem arises from a 
permanent inherent defect in our constitutional system, pro- 
go for its resolution now lie dormant in the Congress under 
the press of far less significant matters. The bipartisan con- 
stitutional amendment was proposed over a year ago yet the 
Senate Judiciary Committee and the House Judiciary Com- 
aaa have taken no action of any kind. 

An informed and responsible public opinion appears needed 
to secure the action which the interests of the Nation plainly 
requires 
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